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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Depahtmbnt of thb Interior, 

Office of Education, 

Washington, D. C., October, 19 S 2 . 

Sir: Within a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-school age to more than 60 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is so imusual for a secondary 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent .pttend secondary schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are now getting a new conception ^ education. 

Th^ are coming to look upon education as a prej^aration for 
citizenship and for daily life rather than for the money return 
which comes from it. They are looking upon the high school 
as a place ^r their boys and girls to profit at a period when 
they are not^et acceptable to industry. % 

In order that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools four years ago took the 
lead in urging a study. It seemed to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Qovemment of the United 
States rather than by a private foimdation; for if such an 
agency studied secondary education it might be accused 
either rightly or wrongly of a bias tovdird a special interest. 

When the members of a commiftee of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928 they received 
a very courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
the commission felt desirable; with the inoney which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in mind. It was possible, however, to stuify those things 
which pertained stricUy to secondary education, that is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
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fuDdftiDSjital 8ub)©ctr8, Rnd partacularly those subjects on 
which a compaxison could be made between the present and 
earlier periods; its extracurriculum, which is almost ent^ly 
new in the past 30 years; the pupil population; and admi^ 
trative and supervisory problems, personnel, and activities. 

The handling of this survey was entrusted to Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
has, working on a full-time basis during his off-quarters from 
the University of Chicago, and part-time the other quarters, 
brought it to a conclusion. 

This manuscript reports a study of the library . The 
library, it is claimed, exists first to improve the curricul^, 
and second, to encourage reading as a leisure-time occupation. 
This study was made both by inquiry form and personal visit 
of Doctor Johnson. The returns to the inquiry form were 
received from 390 schools located in 46 of the States and in 
the District of Columbia. Of these schools, 163 were 4-^year 
high schools; more than half of them had enrollments of 750 
• or fewer pupils. Fifty-five had enrollments of more than 
2,000. It seems likely that these schools are representative. 
In the personal visitation Doctor Johnson spent usually a 
day in each school. He visited altogether 44 schools m 15 of 
the States. In a few cases the visit extended over two days. 

This study shows inadequate facilities as the main difficulty 
encountered by librarians. The Dewey decimal sj^tem of 
classification is the dominant method of cataloguing. In 
practically all the libraries teachers are invited to submit 
their lists of books before purchases are made. Too fre- 
quently, however, the libraiy is in charge of a teacher who 
has a full-time teaching load. She is often assisted by pupil 
assistants, but thb is not entirely satisfactory. It was found 
that most of the librarians do not approve of having the libra^ 
and study combined, but nevertheless this method did 
produce the best results and was favored by the pupils and 
by the principals. I^ was found that the junior high school 
.pupils use the libraiy for pleasure reading more than do the 
senior high school pupils. Toihe latter the library is a work^ 
shop. Some experimentations are being made with class- 
room libraries, departmental libraries, and the like; but there 
is little cooperation found between the school libraries and 
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public libraries. Library service in the small high school has 
not been so successfully developed as in larger places, due to 
scarcity of books and untrained librarians generally 
It is respectfully recommended that this study be published 
as one of the monographs of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

Commiaaioner. 

The Sbcbetabt of the Intbbiob. 
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THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


CHAPTER I : PURPOSES AND METHODS 
OF THE STUDY 

I. IMPORTANCE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

. . . Bchool library service means for the child a new world of spiritual 
and intellectual adventure. It means for the teacher untold increase 
in resources and power. It means for the school a new atmosphere of 
learning, a new vision of thiii|^ intellectual, and a unifying force of the 
highest signih^nce. It means for the home new elements of common 
interest and the revival of reading aloud. It means for the public 
library a growing clientele of intelligent patrons. ' It means for democ- 
racy increasing vigor and security.* ^ 

Eklucators are emphasizing the impK)rtance of the school 
library to present-day education. “A well-equipped library 
is one of the essential parts of a modem high school,” declare 
Carpenter and Rufi. “It is almost impossible to conceive of 
superior instruction on a secondary level which does not 
consistently utilize this unit of the school plant.” ■ 

‘‘The school library has arrived as an organization uni t, of 
a school around which rotates much of the work carried on 
in the schools,” says Engelhardt. ‘‘In each instructional 
division, in the offices of the superintendent and his staff, 
and in the workrooms of the teachers one observes the library 
as a functioning service. The schools are being transformed 
through the increasing appreciation of the possibilities latent 
in the extended use of the library as a workshop and recrea- 
tional center. The modem teacher no longer dejiends solely 
on one textbook; and the curriculums of the schools make 
increasing demands upon the printed, the visual, and the 
display materials.” • 

' Morfan, Joy SIiiMr. Jlw Sobooi Library Morainaot. Library Journal, M : I07-1OS, 
Fab. 1, ms. 

• CarpanUr, W. W., and BuS, John. TbaTaaobarand Saooodary-Sohoal Adminlatrattoa. 
Chleago, Obm A Co., 1981. 490 pp. (laa p. 98). 

' Xnsalhardt, Frad. PobUo-Sohool Oifanhallon aod Adlnlalatratiaa. CblOMOL OInn A 
OOL.1SU. 896^. (aaap.401). 
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Teachers are not liimtiiig the materials placed in the hands 
of the pupils to a single textbook, but are encouraging wide 
reading in books, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, and 
bulletins. Supervised study, the Morrison technique, and 
the contract plan not only require extensive use of reference 
materials but also squire the use of nhese materials during 
the class period ^der the supervision of the teacher.* 
Modem methods of classroom teaching are placing new 
demands upon the secondary-school Ubrary and are rrn>.lnng 
its place in the innovating school one of signal importance. 

The use of leisure time is becoming an increasingly import- 
Mt problem in American life. The effect on the school 
library is well stated by Morgan : 

Increasing leisure time is here. The 6-day week is now an economic 
necessity if widespread unemployment is to be abated. Larger leisure 
for tbs masses is assured. The use of this leisure too frequently wants 
a spiritu^ and intellectual emphasis. We believe Jt is possible to fix 
in the mind of the child his personal responsibility for his own reading 
by providing in the school generous opportunity for leisure in the 
learning atmosphere of the library.* 

t. PURPOSES OF IHVESTIOATION 

The purposes of this investi^tion are : 

First, to list and describe activities and devices used in 
outstanding secondary-school libraries. 

Second, to present data regarding the administrati^on, staff, 
and facilities of libraries in secondary schools (a) from studies 
already made, and (6) from facts r^arding libraries in schools 
recommended as having outstanding library service. 

Third, to interpret certain problems of thp , secondary- 
school library in the light of evidence from a study of the 
use made of outstanding_high-school libraries. 

Fowih, to propose for further investigation problems 
relating to the secondary-school hbrary. 

Since the libraries taking part in this study have been 
recommended as outsta nding , they are not to be regarded as 
being repres entative of the library situation in the typical 

* "SopptaBwnUry niMwUl. Inelodiiii booki, punphtoU, axlifblu, pMorw, tad puplb’ iw 
ports abuld bs sTsUsbl* use doiiiic tbs da« p«rtod." Problsaa to ClMroom MsUtod. 
By Dooglsi Wsplos. New York, Tbs MsemillsD Co., 19». MB pp. (see p. 3M). 

* Morvui, Joy Elmar. Tbs School Library Movamcot. Tha Llbnry JooriiaL M 

Fab. 1, 1W9. # . MW jvp. 
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high schools of the Nation. In order to present some picture 
of the status of secondary-school libraries, the data from the 
' selected schools participating in this study are supplemented 
by sununaries of previous investigations of more typical 

high-Bcbool Ubraries. 

• V 

S. METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


In the light of the purposes of this study the first step in 
the investigation was to identify outstanding Ubraries in 
secondary schools. Early in the survey forms requesting the 
names of secondary schools with outstanding practices in 
the variotis aspects of school work were sent to both State 
and city school superintendents. On another form high- 
school principals were asked to indicate phases of hi gh , 
school work in which their schools were outstanding. 'Hie 
repUes to these requests fisted a large number of schools 
as having successful libraries. To a' group of 109 library 
spopiafists (State library commissioners, directors of library 
schools, and leaders in school library work) were sent letters 
asking them to list particularly efficient high-school libraries 
of which they knew. There were added to the names secured 
from these sources those of school libraries mentioned in the 
literature on the high-school library as having innovations of 
significance.^ .^o 620 of the 1,027 schools • thus recommended 
the survey sent mquiry forms regarding the school library, its 
administration, its equipment, and its staff. Particular 
effort was made to encourage the mention and description 
on the form when returned of innovations in high-school 
library service and administration. 

Returns of mquiry forms were received from 390 schools in 
46 States and the District of Columbia. The number of 
schools replying varied from 1 school in each of 4 States to 
42 schools in Pennsylvania and 43 schools in New York. 

Forms were returned by various types of secondary schools 
and by schools ranging widely in enrollment. (See Table 1.) 
Of the 390 schools represented, 163 are 4-year high schools. 
Considerably more than half of the schools taking part in the 

* Inquiry form wvb not not to nD aobools iwnmen^xl m lUTtng oaUtaadlng llbrnry 
mttVm bmoM many of tbam bad already reoalTad a niunlxr dl fonxia raiating to other wpeou 
of the Natiooal Surrey of SooQodary Kdooatioo, and It wee not thought daalrable to Mod 
addltkaial ioquiriaa to them. 
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Study Jiave enrollments of 750 or fewer; it is important to 
note, however, that 55 schools with enrollments of more than 
2,000 are included in the inv^tigation. 

The forms received from the 390 schools were studied care- 
fully for the purpose of locating high-school libraries with 
particularly outstanding practices. By this means 44 schools 
in 15 States were selected to be visited.^ Lack of time made 
it im[K>seible to visit many other equally outstanding high- 
school libraries. It b believed, however, that those vbited 
are representative of the better practices in schools with va- 
rious types of school library organization and admimstration. 


Tabus 1 . — Lihraritt replying to inquiry form in $ehooU cUueified according 

to types and enrollment ' 


Tjpe of school 

Enrollment 

100 or 

tower 

101-300 

SOl-760 

761-2,000 

Mors 

than 

2,000 

Total 

1 

t 

8 

4 

i 

• 

7 

Junior high school 

i 

5 

6 

38 

0 

17 

0 

42 

82 

25 

12 

22 

37 

30 

30 

20 

4 

10 

8 

33 

1 

88 

77 

« 

168 

1 

1 

high ffchfvd 

RfSilnr hl^ school 

hlu) school 

Jiininr ofJU^wi . 

JtfnWv fVhllMii snd MDk>r Mgh twdwvil 




1 

Total 





53 

74 

01 

117 

56 

890 



Usually one day was spent in each school, although in the 
case of some of the larger schoob the visit extended over a 
2-day period. In a few schoob, only one or two hours were 
spent inquiring into one or two specific features of the library 
and its work. During each visit a conference was held with 
the librarian in an attempt to learn in some detail the admin- 
btration of the library and to get information regarding 
devices and activities found to be particularly valuable. 

In addition to obtaining descriptions of devices and activi- 
ties reported by the librarians of the schoob visited, an effort 
was made to determine the use students were making of 

f TIm bt«l« to wbld) nbooli ww* TWtad ud tlM namlMr of taboolo vUtod In «wii SUto 
me m loDovi; PMUMTlTonin, V, Colondo, 4; MMUgui. 4; Now Yoik. 4; Ohio, 4; MlnnwiU, t; 
North Corolino, S; WMhlngton, I; miDoli, S| Now imrnq, a WloooiMin, X Ooorite, 1; No* 
brtiko, 1; Rhodt Mood, 1; oad Toonoono, L 
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these high-echool libraries and also to learn how secondary- 
school teachers are served by and cooperate with the libraries 
of their schools. The pupils in 24 schools were given check- 
ing lists upon which they indicated whether they had used 
the school library the previous day, and if so, in what activity 
or activities they had engaged there. In 17 schools teachers 
were asked to report the following: (1) Activities of library 
staffs in helping teachers, (2) suggestions for improving 
library service, and (3) activities of teachers in encouragmg 
the use of the hbrary . In order to learn further of the relation 
of tethers to the library, librarians were asked to report 
activities of teachers which encourage the use of the library 
and also activities of teachers which discourage the use of the 
library and handicap its work. 

In the report of this study to be found in the following 
pages an effort is made not only to present a statistical sum- 
mary of the situation in the second ary-echool libraries 
included in the study, but particularly to pioint out and 
describe innovations in these different libraries. 



CHAPTER II : FUNCTIONS AND OBSTACLES 

y 

I. FUNCTIONS Of THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 

In the literature regarding the school library appear recur- 
rent statements of its objectives. For the most part such 
statements are formulated on the basis of one person’s 
opinion and experience. In order to determine the concept 
of objectives held by those most closely identified with school 
library work, there was provided on the inquiry forms sent 
to secondary schools space for stating various aims of the 
high-school library. Space was also included for setting 
down the difficulties encountered in realizing these aims. In 
the discussion which follows, the statements of functions and 
of obstacles are generalizations based upon the varied phras- 
mgs on the returned inquiry forms. 

Most of the inquiry forms were filled in by school librarians. 
In a number of cases, however, the reports were made. by 
principals or by teacher-librarians^ In, presenting the ma- 
terial regarding functions and obstacles fhe data are classified 
according to the position of the person filling in the inquiir 
form. 

The functions most frequently listed on the returned 
inquiry fonhs are “To enrich the curriculum and supply refer- 
ence material” and “To provide for worthy use of leisure 
time.” (See Table 2.) Principals attach more importance 
to the enrichment of the curriculum and the supplying of 
reference material than do librarians. On the other hand, a 
larger proportion of librarians than principals list the leisure- 
time function of the library. The objective which ranks third 
is “To train pupils in the use of books and of the libraiy,” an 
aim which is stressed by librarians but is referred to by com- 
paratively few principals and teacher-librarians. A number 
of librarians state that the library should be a centralizing 
agency for the school, an objective which is practically un- 
mentioned by principals and teacher-librarians. Other pur- 
poses of the school library suggested by those filling out 
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inquiry forms are “To train for character," “To serve 
teachere," and “To assist in the guidance pro^am of the 
soliool* 

Tablb 2. Fundiotu of the $eeondary-»cKool library reported by 


YoxKJtkm 

PoelUon 

Prlnd- 

pal 

(108) 

Teacher- 

librarian 

(47) 

Libra- 

rian 

(107) 

Total 

(362) 

1 

t 

t 

4 

i 

To onri^c^culuni and supply refmnoe mstarial 
To provide for worthy lue of leUure tlnm 
To train papUs in the q» of books tod the ilbrary 

To train for character... 

03 

68 

23 

3 
6 

4 
3 

30 

32 

13 

2 

3 

3 

1 

140 

144 

104 

30 

16 

17 

7 

263 

244 

130 

36 

26 

24 

10 

To serve teafibert. 

To atslst in the guidaDce proKram of the acbo^ 


— uituunn u» UUJ 

Ustad Uie fnnctloiu of the soooDdary-acbool library. 


I. OBSTACLSS TO REALtZATlON OF THS AIMS 

Inadequate facihties are indicated as the greatest obstacle 
to realizing the aims of the secondary-school library by 281 
of the principals, teacher^libranans, and librarians who 
returned the inquiry form sent to them. (See Table 3.) 
The obstacle which ranks second in frequency of mention is 
that of inadequate staff. !^th of these difficulties may be 
attributed, to lack of funds. Lack of cooperation by the 
teaching staff and the fact that the Ubrary is used as a study 
hall are more often given as obstacles by librarians than by 
either teachers or principals. If the number of persons men- 
tioning the library-study hall combination as a difficulty is 
compared with the number of schoob having such a combi- 
nation (reported in Table 20), it will be seen that in lees than 
one-sixth of the cases b the combination plan considered an 
obstacle to achievement of the aim of the library. The 
newer methods of teaching are mentioned as a problem by 
one teacher-librarian and by three librarians, one of whom 
says, “Methods of teaching which require the use of library 
l^ks in the classroom take the most needed books from the 
library at intervab during the day, depriving thoee who have 
study periods of the use of these Ixroks." 
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Although difficult!^ of a number of different types aro 
listed on the returned inquiry forms, it is apparent that in 
the opinion of principals, teacher-librarians, and librarians 
the greatest handicap of the library is lack of adequate 
financial suppwrt. 

Table 3. — DificuUie* in realiiing the aims oj the lecondary-echool 
library reported by principaU, teacher-librarians, and librarians 


.Difficulty 


Inadequate facilities - - 

Inadequate stall - — -r- iV" 

LiSck on iDterest and time on the part of the pupils., 
tack of cooperation by teac h i ng or administrative staff. 

Library used as a study hall 

Miscellaneous - - - ------ vc :-v- 

Teaching methods which conflict with the use of the 
X library 


Position 


Prlnd- 


Teacher- 

Librarian 

( 37 ) 


Libra- 

rian 

( 1 « 0 ) 


Total 

( 281 ) 


1 


ig 

8 


Non.— The numbers In parentheses Indicate the number of inquiry forms on which were 
listed difficulties in realizing the aima of the secondary-school library. 


4 
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CHAPTER III : FACILITIES OF THE LIBRARY 


ROOMS FOR THE LIBRARY 

Rated by those taking part in this study as first in impor- 
tance among the difficulties previously discussed is the lack of 
adequate facilities. The importance of this obstacle in the 
minds of those filling in the inqiiiry forms raises a question as 
to the facilities of the selected libraries cooperating in the 
study. In the succeeding pages are presented data regarding 
the library rooms, equipment, and materials reported by the 
schools included in this investigation. 

Three hundred and thirty of the 390 schools have separate 
rooms for their libraries. (See Table 4.) In 29 schools the 
library is boused in the assembly room and ii\, 15 schools the 
library is in a corridor. As is to be expected, the larger 
schools are more likely to have separate library rooms than 
are schools with small enrollments. Of the 172 schools with 
enrollments of more than 750 pupils, only 7 do not have 
separate rooms for their libraries; of the 218 schools with 
enrollments of 760 or fewer, 63 do not provide separate 
library rooms. It is encoura^g to find that more than 
two-fifths of the schbola With 100 pupils of fewer have 
separate rooms for their libraries. 


Tabls 4. — Housing of libraries in schools classified according 

to enrollment 


Rooms In which libr%r^ Is homed 

Enroliment 

100 or 
fewer 

(M) 

loi-aoo 

(74) 

301-7W 

m 

7ei-a,ooo 

(117) 

More 

than 

2,000 

(U) 

Totsl 

OW) 

1 

% 

1 

4 

i 

• 

1 

Separate room or rooms 


6S 

86 

112 

68 

m 

Aaemblj room 

92 

0 

2 

1 

1 

20 

Corridor 

le 

2 

8 


' 1 

16 

Principal's oflVoe 

e 

6 


a 


12 

Cksvoom. 

4 


1 

1 


4 


a 







Non.— Tbt mmaUra In pmotbiM indlonte tbe Dumber (d idKMb in Ttrloos nnroD- 
meat gronpe^ 
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Ambrose ' reports that in 25 of the 81 Indiana high schools 
which he studied the hb^aries are housed in a part of rooms 
used for other purposes. Harbaugh * found that only 12 of 
the 22 high schools in Fayette County, Pa., have ^eir libra- 
.ries housed in separate rooms. He reports that 7 schools 
with enrollments of more than 500 have their libraries housed 
in rooms also used for other purposes. The fact that the , 
'schools included in the present study were selected as having 
outstanding library service accounts for the more favorable • 
housing conditions reported in this investigation as compared 
with those found by Ambrose and Harbaugh. 

Reading rooms are reported by 330 school libraries ; w re- 
ports indicate that the library is housed in a iwm which is 
also used for purposes other than housing the library. (See 
Table 5.) The housing of school libraries is not, however, 
restricted to reading rooms. The librarians of 129 sihools 
have workrooms; 46 schools have conference rooms; 31 report 
having library classrooms; and in 18 schools the library has a 
room for visual instruction. 


Table 6 . — Rooms )trovided for libraries in schools classified according 

to enrollment 



Enrollment 

^ Rooms 

100 or 
fewer 

(53) 

101-300 

(74) 

901-760 

(01) 

7S1-2.000 

(117) 

More 

than 

2,000 

m 

Totel 

(380) 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

• 

7 

IlMLdinff mnm 

22 

66 

66 

113 

53 

330 

Librarian's workroom — 

2 

7 

25 

60 

36 

129 

Part of other room only 

31 

16 

6 

6 

3 

60 

Conference room - 

1 

1 

10 

28 

11 

46 

I^thrmrv claaeroom - 

2 


3 

16 

10 

31 

mr vicilAl llUtmnilOD 


i 

2 

0 

6 

18 



1 






Noxi. — The Dumbers In parentheses Indite the number of schools In the vmiiotis enroll* 


meat groups. ^ 

Conjerenu roo;iw.— The fact that conference rooms are 
reported by 46 schools raises a question as to the function 

• Amlwwe, Cnrtli Kurtry. A Study of Hlgb-Scbool Ubiwtoi with SpMlal Rafenoo* to 
ludiaiia. Unpubiished master's tbeiie, Indiana Univeralty* IIW. 06 i>p. 

» Harbaoch, Leonard Karl. A Study of the Library FaelllUae of the High Bohoola of Fay- 
aite Coonty, Pa* Unpabllihed maater's theeh, Unlrereity of PtUabnrih, 1990. 148 pp. 
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and use of these rooms. The conference room provides a 
place where groups of pupils may work and have access to 
library books and yet not disturb other users of the library. 
A number of librarians report that their conference rooms are 
among the most used facilities of the library and that such 
rooms are important factors in adapting the library to the 
newer meitbods of classroom teaching. Among the schools 
which make excellent provision for conference rooms adjoin> 
ing the library are ndost of the Detroit high schools. At 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, for example, there 
are seven conference rooms, each of which is connected 
directly with the. library.* 

Library classrooms. — Thirty-one schools taking part in this 
investigation report library classrooms. One o.' the im- 
portant functions of library classrooms is to serve as a place 
where pupils may be given instruction in the use of library 
materials. Accessibility to the library and the provision of 
special facilities in the way of reference books and charts 
usually make this classroom convenient for use in teaching 
pupils how to use the.libraiy. In some schools teachers 
wishing to conduct supervised study bring their classes to the 
library classroom, where necessary library bool^^e provided. 

The library of the Cranston (R. I.) High ^hool has 
workroom, two conference rooms, and a library classroom in 
addition to a reading room. An interesting feature of this 
library’s plan is the placing of the school’s stereopticon in the 
library olaaaroom, so that the visual education program may 
be centered arouhd the library. 

^ Teachers* sttidy room . — In many schools there is provided a 

faculty room where teachers may. study during their vacant 
periods. A number of schdols' where such an arrangemenft is 
found report that it is advantageous to have the teachers’ 
room adjoin the library. At Technical High School, Omaha, 
Nebr., for example, the teachers’ study room is adjacent to 
the main I'eading room of the library. Members of the 
library staff at Technical High School state that this location 
of the faculty room is helpful in bringing teachers into cloee 
contact with the Ubrary. i 

> For A dJaooflBkw o( tht ue ol ooolmooa roocas at Hutohins InUnnediata School, m 
# OlVL 
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I. 8EATIN0 capacity 

The seatmg capacity of the library must be considered in 
any discussion of library facilities. On the inquiry forms 
filled in by schools taking part m this study, space was 
provided for reporting the number of pupils the school 
library can seat and also the enrollment of the school. On 
the basis of these figures it was possible to compute the per- 
centage of the school’s enrollment which the library can 
accommodate at one time. 

The secondary-school library standards recently adopted 
by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States require that the library be large enough to 
accommodate at least 10 per cent of the school’s enrollment. 
This requirement is in line with other generaUy accepted 
standards and may be used as a basis for interpreting the 
seating capacity reported by the libraries cooperating in 
this study. 

In general, the seating capacAee of libraries appear to be 
adequate in the smaller high schools, but in the larger schools 
(especially those enrolling more than 2,000 pupils) the median 
percentage of the student body which the library can seat is 
very small. Data from 356 schools indicate that the smaller 
the eiuoUment of a school the larger the perce^^^ of its 
student body that can be seated m the library liPIhe time. 
(See Table 6.) 

Table 6. — Perceniage* of itudtrU body library can seat at one time tn 
Bchoole eUutified according to eyfollmerU 


Enrollment 


Besting cspedty 

100 or 

fewer 

(45) 

loi-aoo 

m 

301-750 

(M) 

7il-2,000 

(107) 

More 

than 

(54) 

AU 

BCboolf 

(M«) 

1 

1 

t 

4 

1 

9 

7 

Median per eeni 

2L 5 

10l9 

8.9 

6L1 

17 

10 

LsrgMt per cent of etndeoi body tbmt 







csn be eestsd tn library of nay ooe 







Bcbool 

100 

60 

40 


113 

100 

Nmnber of aebook proTidiiic oo iooqid- 




inodatkms for weffnc papOe tn tbs 







library 

5 

9 

5 

‘9 

1 

22 


NoTE.->Th 0 mmlMn In pmtbetes fndloite thi omnber of Khooli fki Ibe rarioai «m>0- 
ment croups wbkb rspoit the wsttsf OBpedtiM oT tbelr Ubrirte. 
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In a number of the schools visited more than 40 per cent 
of the student body used the school library on the day for 
which data were collected. If a school has seven periods in 
its school day, if its library can seat 3.7 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled (the median per cent for schools with more than 
2,000 pupils), and if the library is filled to capacity each 
period of the day, only 25.9 per cent of the student body can 
be accommodated during the entire school day. These facts 
indicate that if the school library is to be put to the fullest 
use it must have a seating capacity greater than that found 
in most of the larger schools taking part in this study. 

Noteworthy is the fact that in the hbraries of 22 schools no 
pupils can be seated. In these schools the library room ap- 
pears to be used merely as a storeroom for books. 

5 . EQirjPMEf^T 

Equipment reported by the selected school libraries co- 
operating in this study does not consist merely of those 
materials which make possible the j>€rformance of traditional 
library routines. Many items of equipment listed in Table 7 
are of distinct value in stimulating recreational reading and 
in encouraging other use of library materials. Open shelves, 
reported by 347 schools,* give pupils ready access to the 
library’s book collection; and bulletin boards, magazine- 
display racks, and display cases provide means of advertising 
magazines and books. Four libraries have tables covered 
with glass under which may be displayed pictures, book 
jackets, and other materials of interest to pupils. 

Equipment found ill a number of libraries indicates efforts 
to assist in the visual education program of the schools. In 
addition to the 190 hbraries with files for pictures, 6 Ubrarians 
state that they file lantern sUdes for use in the various classes 
of the school, and the hbraries of 2 schools have trans-lu.x 
machines for the use of classes wishing to project pictures 
upon a screen. 

At the West Allis (Wis.) ni^ School the hbrary has a 
phonograph and a cabinet of phonograph records, which are 
loaned to teachers for use in their classrooms. 

•InctoMlaMniaraaMilliiiaiacboab. M on Ihu half oIUimidKioto tuT« opto thaiv« 
ktao, oiinf oloMd ifaalT«i ooly (cr kMplo| Tmlnabk booki or books which mi(ht mkOt be loM. 
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TabL£ 7 . — Equipment of libraries in $chools dassified according to 

enrollment 


Equipment 


Open sbelTes 

Reeding ublee 

Cerd-ceUlogue ceee 

CherglDf de^ 

MegeiinedlspUy reck 

BuSetlD boerdB 

PUee ior pemphlets... 

Filee lor dippings 

FOee for pictures 

Newspaptf reck - 

Dlrolay case 

Incfoeed sbelyee 

DIctioneiT stand - 

Individual desks for pupils — 

AtUs oeae. 

Book truck 

Typewriter 

LeDtem*tUde Alee 

Table covered with glass for display of 

pictures etc — 

Muaeum case 

Movable blackboard 

Trena-hu machine 

Return boi (or books 

Reck for phonograph records 

Phooograpb 


Enrollment 


100 or 
(ewer 

(53) 


3d 

26 

28 

20 

27 

» 

U 

7 

8 
14 

3 

22 

3 

10 


101-300 

(74) 


301-760 

(91) 


M 

53 

M 

67 

49 

37 

30 

21 

14 

22 

8 

24 

6 

9 

1 

2 

2 

1 


84 

80 

80 

78 

75 

70 

02 

49 

fiO 

42 

23 

28 

14 

8 

4 

5 
5 


751-2,000 
(117) 


109 

109 

116 

99 

99 

99 

83 

85 

76 

64 

49 

19 

18 

9 

17 

12 

9 

3 


More 

than 

2,000 

(65) 


62 

63 

63 

51 

49 

50 
47 
65 
43 
» 
26 

8 

14 

2 

11 

11 

7 

2 


Total 

(» 0 ) 


347 

326 

312 

306 

299 

276 

236 

217 

190 

152 

109 

101 

54 

38 

33 

31 

23 

6 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

I 


XOTE -Tbe numbers In parenihe,w» Indicate tbe number of schools In the various enroll* 
ment groups. 

" 4. MATERIALS 

Books . — Of baac importance to any library are ite books. 
They are the library’s stock in trade, and an adequate book 
collection is a prerequisite to satisfactory libraiy service. 

Various State departments of education and other school 
accrediting agencies have standards for secondary-school 
libraries, included in which are recommendations regarding 
the book' collection.* These standards make recommenda- 
tions as to the size of the book collection and present general 
Btatementa regarding the ni^ of well-selected and usable 
books. ^The various standards show wide variation with 
regard t^the number of books required in a high-school 

• A compt«b^T* •arrtj ot Um tebool Ubwry tUndutto rfopUKl by vtrtoos States ux] 
other ichool aocredithx afniciee may be foond to the Amerioao Library Awwlattan. Bduce- 
tloD Committee, School Llbrery Yeerbook, No. 4. Chlca«o, American Llbrery Amodatloo, 
1»31. 
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libr^, and in no caae have there been developed satisfactory 
qu^tative standards for judging the worth of the book 
coUection. In general, it may be said that the standards 
are in a^ment that no Ubrary, no matter how smalf the 
sohMl, should haye fewer than 500 books, and that schools 

^th as many as 200 pupils should have a minimum of 1 000 
books. * 

Tabls 8.— Total number of hooks in libranes of schooU 
classified according to enroUment 


EnroUment 


Number of books 

100 or 
fewer 

(52) 

101-300 

(67) 

3O1-7S0 

(87) 

751-2,000 

(108) 

i More 
1 thgn 
2,000 
(51) 

All 

schools 

(»5) 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

^^edieQ 

750 
116 • 
7.800 

33 

1,550 

400 

0.000 

9 

Z325 

350 

1\000 

11 

3,tti0 

too 

30(000 

4 

5.860 

860 

22,400 

1 

2,640 

II6 

30,000 

68 

Smalleet number In &ny one Ubniry 
Largeet munber in Miy one Ubrery 

Ubrtrtai with fewer Vhiin 
1,000 books 



US inuTiuvurBCB inaiaie toe nomb«* of nrhcrsU 

meat gronpe which reported the numbw of book* lo the librwiee. ^ ® 

Tabli 9.—^urnber of books per pupil in library of schooU 
classified according to enroUment 


EDrollmeot 


Number of books per pupil 

100 or 
fewer 

(52) 

101-«» 

(67) 

301-750 

(87) 

751-2,000 

(108) 

More 

than 

2,000 

(51) 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

• 

Median 

11.0 
I 2 

a7 

25 

32 




Smallest number In any school 

3.8 

3.4 

21 

Largest number in any school 

104 

. 5 
30 

.5 

37.5 

.5 

0 4 


All 

schools 

(365) 



Non.-The namb«n Is pwentbcM todlc*U the anmber of scboola L th. T 

n.«,t wl^ taa«n.tian w« u* 

The data m Tables 8 and 9 indicate that in the schools 
cooperating m this study the total number of books increases 
con^tenUy with ^e number of pupUs in the school, but 
that the number of books per pupU decreases as the enroll- 
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msnt increftses.® The size of the book collection ranges from 
1 16 books in a school with fewer than 50 pupils to 30,000 
books in a school 'with an enrollment of 1,500. Fifty-eight 
schools (including 6 with enrollments of more than 750) 
have fewer than 1 ,000 books in their libraries. 

Classification oj fcooJts.— TheVhool library must not only 
possess an adequate book collection but it must also make its 
books readily available to jRipils and teachers. To this end, 
the library should have its books well catalogued and 
classified. 


Table J,0. — Method of clcusifying hooka in schools 
dasBx fled according to enrollment 



Enrollment 

Method 

100 or 
fewer 

(S3) 

101-300 

(74) 

301-7M 

(91) 

751-2, OOP 
(117) 

More 

then 

2,000 

iM) 

ToUl 

(WO) 

1 

1 

S 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Dewey dedmal syBlem 

36 

64 

76 

111 

M 

341 

1.^v^HVwtiim _ _ 

11 

4 

4 

s 


22 


4 

4 

6 



.IS 

Tdhrarv nf ncmgriwa 

1 


3 

2 

1 

7 

ftf athrJi nftt ffivnn 

1 

2 

3 

1 


7 








Not*.— T he niunbera In parent Jieses Indicate the number of scboola In the varloua enroD- 
meot groupe. 


The Dewey decimal system of classification is used in 341 
of the 390 schools taking part in this study, and 7 libraries 
use the Library of CJongress classification. (See Table 10.) 
A local system is used in 22 schools, and 13 schools report 
that they do not classify their books. Small schools use the 
better known systems of classifying books less often than do 
larger schools. Fifteen of the 22 schools-which use a local 
system of classification and 8 of the 13 schools which use no 
method of classifying books are schools with enrollments of 
300 or fewer. The fact that a well-known system oT classifica- 
tion is used does not, of course, insure a well-classified and 
catalogued book collection. The better known systems do, 

• similar tandcooiaa are reported by Herbert AUeo Cola In hie atndT of Ltbrariu h^tha 
Fim-Claae Public Hlfb Scboola at Mlaourt. Uopubllabed maatar’a Uieda, Waablnftoo Uni- 
TerdtE, 8t. Loula, 1930. 13S pp. 
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however, provide a basis known to be satisfactory for classify- 
ing books. 

Obidining suggestions jor hooks to be ordered . — Securing 
suggestions concerning books which will be used by pupils 
and teachers is an important factor in building up the bwk 
collection in the school library. The librarians in 25 of the 
schools visited were asked to indicate the positions of those 
who suggest books to be ordered. In all schools, librarians 
have a part in selecting books, and in all but one school, 
teachers are given an opportunity to notify the library of 
books they should like to have added to the library. (See 
Table 11.) In 17 schools department heads cooperate with 
the librarian in selecting books to be ordered. The princi- 
pals of 12 schools and the pupils of 9 schools propose books 
to be ordered. The superintendent of schools suggests 
books to be ordered in four of the smaller schools. 

At Horace Mann Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio, 
and at John Adams High School, Cleveland, suggestions for 
book orders are received by school librarians at the monthly 
meetings of the public library staff. The city supervisor 
of school libraries offers suggestions for book orders to the 
librarian at the R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, 
N . C. The librarian at Alexander Hainilton Junior High 
School, EJizabeth, N. J., states that the city supervisors in 
the various subject fields propose books to be ordered for the 
library. 

Tablb 11.— Porilion# of per$oru iugge$ting bookt to be ordered 

in t5 schools viiiUd 


Nambcr of 

PodtloD ochools 

Librarian 26 

Teachers 24 

Department heads 17 

Principal Jt.. 12 

Pupils 9 

Superintendent 4 


Number of 

Position schools 

Members of pxiblic library 

BtAff J 2 

City library supervisor 1 

City supkervisors of various 
subjects 1 


' The librarians in these same 25 schools were asked to 
report how they encourage teachers \o suggest books to be 
ordered. The most used method of encouraging teachers to 
suggest books is to have individual conversations with them. 
(See Table 12.) Right schools report sending printed cards 

ri7) 
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to teachers upon which they are asked to ^Krrite the titles of 
books they wish to have ordered. An interesting card of 
this type is being used in the Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, HI. (See Fig. 1.) The cards used by 
most schools merely call for the title of the book recom- 
mended, its author, its publisher, its cost, and the signature 
of the person making the recommendation. The form used 
’at Evanston, however, calls for the name of the course in 
which the book is to be used, the reasons for recommending 
it, suggestions for using the book in other subjects, and a 
^ statement indicating whether the teacher making the recom- 
mendation has read or used the book. The librarians at 
Evanston Township High School report that the use of 
the card described above has done much to discourage 
teachers from suggesting the ordering of books about which 
they know little, if anything. 


12 . — Metkodt of eneouragirm ouggettiona for booka 
to be ordered in £6 achoola viaiied 

Number of 

Method teboolfl 

Librarian asks teachers in personal oonversation to suggest books 

to be ordered 9 

Printed cards sent to teachers upx)n which they are asked to indi- 
cate books they wish to have ordered 8 

Record is kept of books called for during year which library does 


not have — 3 

Librarian confers with department heads - 3 

Date of book order announced on teachers' bulletin boards 3 

Letters sent to department heads asking them to have members 

of their departments suggest books to be ordered - 2 

Date of book order announced In school paper and pupils are 

asked to suggest books to be ordered ^ - 2 

Mimeographed note sent to teachers asking them to submit to 

librarian lists of books they wisb^^KMve ordered 1 

Date of book order announced in library news bulletin, and 
teachers are requested to suggest books to be ordered — 1 


Three schools visited keep a record of all books called for 
during the year which the library was unable to supply. At 
the time of making book orders the suggestionB from this list 
of books are said to be helpful. The librarians of three schools 
confer with department heads regarding books to be ordered, 
and three other schools announce the date of book orders on 
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the teachers^ bulletiD board. In two schools the dates of book 
orders are announced in the school papers, and pupils are 
asked to tell the librarian of books they should like to have in 
their school Ubrary. At the Clyde (N. Y.) High School the 
dates of book orders are announced in the library news bul- 
letin which the teachers receive regularly. 

Mdffcziues, ^The median number of magazines received in 
the libraries of schools taking part in this study increases 


To the Librarian: 

RECOMMENDED FOR THE LIBRARY 


Author - 
Title 


Evanston Township High School 

/ 


Publisher 

Cost Number of copies. 

To be used in my course in 

Reasons for recommendation of book or periodical: 


Sugg^tions for use in other subjects and field of work : 
- - ’ 


I have read this book ( ) 

I have used this book ( ) Signature of teacher... 
Approved.. IHie. 


Fiouai 1.— Fonn on which tascherB In Evanston Township (Ul.) High School 
recommend books to be ordered 

from .6,08 in schools with earolhnents of fewer th&n 100 to 
42 in schools enrolling more than 2,000 pupils. (See Table 
13.) These figures indicate that the pupil in the large high 
school has a wider range of magazines from which to select 
than has the pupil in a small high school. It is evident that 
I^riodicals are regarded as an essential part of the high-school 
library; only seven schools report that they do not subscribe 
for magazines. 
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Tabu 13 . — Number of moffarinee received hy libraries in achode 
eUueified according to enroUmerU 


Number of meiCBiliMS 

EnroUment 

100 or 

fe^er 

(51) 

101-800 

(«) 

801-750 

(») 

761-2^ 

(106) 

More 

than 

2M 

w 

All 

.schools 

(342) 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Median 

fliOS 

0 

80 

8 

116 

0 

M 

2 

22.8 

0 

72 

1 

810 

0 

170 

1 

42 

6 

140 

217 

0 

170 

7 

Bmallest number received in any school . . 
Largest number received in any school . . . 
Number of schoolB receiving no maga- 
rirtee _ 




I^on— The numbm In pnrenUMM Indicntn the nomber of ecbooli In the Ttrloan enroll- 
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Newspapers . — The median number of newspapers sub- 
scribed for by the libraries of 331 schools is 2.1. (See Table 
14.) The number of newspapers subscribed for appears to 
bear no relation to the enrollment of the schools. That news- 
papers are not considered as essential as magazines is sug- 
gested by the fact that 71 libraries do not subscribe for 
newspapers. 

Table 14 . — Number of newepapere received by librariet in achoola 
cloeeifUd according to enrollment 


Enrollment 


Number of newspapers 

100 or 
(46) 

101-800 

(M) 

301-750 

(74) 

761-24K)0 

(«) 

More 

than 

2MO 

m 

AU 

schools 

(881) 

1 

I 

8 

4 

1 

f 

7 

Median 

1 1 
7 

11 

106 

10 

10 

12 

16 

10 

1 5 
» 

16 

1.6 

0 

10 

1 1 

28 

71 

Largeft oamb« rsoeived bv any school . . 
Number of aohools receiving no news- 

rManani ... 

— 
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eoalTod by the Ubrary- 
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CHAPTER IV : LIBRARIANS AND PUPIL ASSISTANTS 

I. LIBRARIANS 

DvHes of librarians other than library toork . — Adequate 
library facilities do not, of course, insure effective library 
service. The school which wishes to have a successful library 
must have a capable librarian who is allowed time sufficient 
to permit her to gwe the library the attention which it 
requires. 

From the schools cooperating in this study reports were 
received regarding part-time librarians and their duties other 
than library work. Of the 390 schools, 165 have part-time 
librarians. (See Table 15.) There are no part-time libra- 
rians in schools with enrollments ^ more than 2,000. It is 
surprising, however, that there ard as many as 16 part-time 
librarians in schools enrolling from 751 to 2,000 pupils. In 
11 of the smaller schools high-school pupils act as librarians. 

Among the teacher-librarians, two teach as many as eight 
classes daily. Seventy-one of the 135 teacher-librarians 
teach five or more classes a day. The subject most fre- 
quently taught by the teacher-librarians is English. Twenty- 
one teach a number of different subjects, and 15 have classes 
in social science. 

A number of investigators in various States report the 
work that high-school librarians do in addition to their 
library work. In his study of 280 high schools m California. 
Thompson indicates that only 20 schools have full-time 
librarians.' Eleven schools have no librarians; in 7 schools 
pupils serve as librarians; 2 schools have librarians who 
spend only part of their day at school; and ther» are 240 
teacher-librarians. 

In the 56 North Dakota high schools which he studied, 
Cole * found only 4 full-time librarians. Of the 52 teacher- 

ftoliompMo, Ptol B. CAlilarnU Hlfh-School LfhrtriM. UnpaUlthed thayata 

BUnford UolTwilty, 1927. 12S pp. 

I Cola, Robart D. Hifh-8cbool Librarlaa In North Dakota. BuUatln d tba Department 
of Seoofidary School Prindpali of the National Ednoatioo Amodatton, U ; 200-214, March 
ini. 
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librarians, 2 teach seven periods a day; 16 teach six periods; 
17, five; 16, four; and 1, three. In these North Dakota high 
schools the typical teacher-librarian has five classes a day in 
addition to her libraiy woik. Cole summarizes this situa- 
tion as follows: “librarians are . . . so burdened with 
teaching that they have little time or energy for library 
work.” 

Tablb 16. — DrUie$ of f>art-4ime librarian$ other than Ubrary wrrk in 
schools daseified according to mroUment 


EnroUmflot ^ 


Duties other than library work 

100 or 
fewer 

(«) 

101-300 

(74) 

301-760 

(01) 

751-2,000 

(117) 

Total 

(386) 

1 

t 

t 

4 

i 

• 

Teicblng 

44 

58 

' 81 

12 

140 

1. Numberof period* per day— 






1 


1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 


7 

8 - - 

1 

10 

8 


19 

4 
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14 

7 
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84 

6 

22 

11 

10 

2 

46 

e 

9 

8 

8 


20 

7 

1 

2 


1 

4 

g 

1 

1 



2 

Not ilyeo 
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2 


2 

6 

X Subjects tau^t— 







English 

10 

13 

12 

9 

44 

Comblmtiol of subjects. 

11 

10 



21 

BodfU sdeoce - 

2 

e 

B 

1 

16 

M athamatioi 

1 

8 


2 

6 

Scienoe 

1 

8 

2 


6 

Elementiry 

2 

1 



8 







Music _ ... 


2 



2 

Foreign lanfuage 


2 



2 

/ Teacher tnunlng 


1 



1 

Commercial ~A 


1 



1 

Not given 

17 

n 

11 


30 

RMw#tarlal work 


2 

8 

8 

8 

Work In pubUo Ubrtry 


3 

1 


8 

Dean of women. 


1 

1 

1 

8 

jikttending high school.. 

6 

4 

1 


h 

Total Dumber of part-time librarians 

BO 

A 

87 

16 

166 


1 Binoe DO school with un soroIlmeDt of more thin 2,000 his i pirt-tliiii librmriia, no oohuon 
for sohools of this tUs Is provklsd in tbs tiblo. 


Note,--Tbs Dombsn In ptrentbeoes IndloiUthsDmntMrolfQlioob In IhsTirSoiiseDroIlment 
iToaps. 

In Ohio, among 200 high sehools with enrollments of from 
200 to 500, Anderson * reports that 38 schools have no libra- 
rians, 126 have part-time librarians, and 36 have full-time 
librarians. Fifty per cent of the part-time librarians teach 


• Anderson, Kiri W. A Btodj ot librsiiiiis In tbi Lerfsr High Sobools of Ohio for the 
Yur 101^-10. Unpnblisbed study In miin ioi n p li o d foniL Ooloniliiia» Ohio, Ohio 8UU 
TJnIfersity, Bama of BdooitloDil Bessireh, IWL 
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for five or more periods each day. An important fact to 
note in connection with Anderson’s study is that it includes 
no school with an enrollment of feVer than 200. In com- 
n^enting upon the amount of teaching by part-time librarians, 
Anderson says: “It is obvious that a part-time librarian who 
teaches five or more classes must consider her hbrary duties 
as substantially extracurricular, and can give only a very 
limited amount of time and energy to library duties.” 

The data reported by the 390 schools taking part in t.hia 
study and the findings of Cole and Anderson agree in indi- 
cating that half of the teacher-librarians teach five or more 
periods of class work each day. 

The. Gaining oj Itbrarians . — A second factor of importance 
regarding the secondary -school librarian is her training. 
Eighty-three librarians in the 390 schools taking part in this 
investigation are college graduates and have attenjled library 
school for one or more years. (See Table 16.) For the most 
part these librarians are in the larger schools, although seven 
libr^ans who have had at least one year in library schools 
are in schools with enrollments of fewer than 300. In 62 
schools the person in charge of the library is a college graduate 
with from one to five hours of library training, and in 66 
schools the librarian is a college graduate with no libraiy 
training. The librarians in 81 schools do not have college 
diplomas. Most of this number are normal school graduates, 
but 18 have had only a high-school education, and 11 are 
high-school pupils. 

In discussing the training of school librarians Koos says; 
“The literati^ indicates that a librarian should have suffi- 
cient education to 'secure a certificate to teach in the type 
of school in which she wishes to act as librarian. . . . Six 
weeks’ training beyond the education required by the stand- 
ards of the school is the amount of technical education most 
frequently mentioned.’’* It is. obvious that,ia large number 
(at least the 81 who are not college graduates) of the persons 
in cha^ of the libraries in the 390 schools included in this 
investigation have not had the preparation commonly re- 
quired of high-school teachers. 

*Eoo(, Frank H. StoU PartMpntkn In PubUnSobool Library Sarrlon. New Yak 
Bnreea of FabUotUona, TeMdran CoUace, Columbia UnlyereUy, 1*27. 240 pp. (sea p. 117)’. 
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Table 16 . — Training of librariana in schooU cUuiified according U> 

enrollment 


1 

Enrollment 

Librarian's training 

100 or 

fewer 

101-800 

301-780 ' 

r 5 i-a;ooo 

More 

than 

2,000 

(66) 

TotAl, 


(53) 

(74) 

(01) 

(117) 

(S«J) 

1 

1 

1 

% 

4 

i 

• 


Colleffe graduata plus 1 or more jrears In 


7 

17 

66 

14 

81 

CoUm grado^ with 16 or more semeO' 
farnontll In UhTATT tTainlDC. 

1 

1 

2 

8 

6 

\) 

Vtn iiuujo ui uMi®* - 

College graduate with KV-26 semester 

H/wiffn In t.yji|niny — 


6 

tv 7 

16 


6 

% 

DOliTo III la - 

CoU(f« graduAte with 0-18 aeme 0 t«r 
luvim In llhnrv’ trainloE. . 

2 

12 

17 

2 

49 

College graduate with 1-6 aemester boors 

0 

18 

12 

10 

8 A 

0 

62 

College graduateiSlh no library training. 
Normal school graduate with 36 or more 

28 

15 

12 

1 

3 

66 

7 

Minester Doon in uorary — *. 

Normal school graduate with 16-26 ae* 





V 

1 

meeier nours ui uunuy vrmimm . - 

Normal school graduate with 6-16 so- 

E-n n af as- VarwiM In IlhrATV ... 

1 

1 

4 


2 

12 

UmVOa UUUlo UI J 

Normal school aradoate with 1-6 seance- 


2 

6 



11 

Normal school graduate with no library 

4 

3 

8 



19 

Hlgh-echool graduate with 26 « more 



1 


a 

6 

semeever imurB oi uuibi y w — 
Uigh-school graduate with 16-16 semes- 






1 

ter hours m uDrary uainmg 

Htgh-flchool graduate with 6-16 lemest^ 



1 



2 

Higneebool graduate with 1-6 semester 


a 

1 



4 

hours of liDrary trauung - 

High-echool graduate with no library 


1 

1 



5 

High-echooi^il ia librarian 

6 

2 

4 

2 

3 



■-fl! 

'rralDlng not given 


1 





meat groups. 

Librarians in small high schools have less training than do 
those in the larger schools. Surprising, however, b the fact 
that 18 schools with enrollments more than 750 have 
librarians who have had no library traini^, and 27 schoob 
with enrollments of more than 750 have librarians who had 
only frpm one to five hours of library training. 

That high-school librarians have had inadequate training 
for their library work is the conclusion of the investigators 
who have studied the training of secondary-school librarianB, 
In North Dakota, Cole * foimd that 30 per cent of the 53 

I Goto. BotMrTD. Hl«h-8ohool Ubnrl*« In N«rth DUot*. BnUntln N U»D«»rt^ 
’ et SecondAry Schori Pitadp*li of the NaUoiibI EdoortloOj^A-octoUoii, M: aowU. MtiA 
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librariana who report their training have had no courses in 
library work, and approximately half of those who haved>een 
trained have taken but one oourse, meeting one hour a week 
for one semester. “Obviously,” concludes Cole, “ the train- 
ing of these girls is pitifully meager.” In 200 Ohio high 
schools with enrollments of from 200 to 500, Anderson * 
reports that two-thirds of the librarians have had no training 
in library work. In 14 of the 21 high schools in York 
County, Pa., Baugher ^ found that tlje person in charge of the 
library had had no library training. Winchell ® reports that 
in only 10 of the 4 1 high schools which he studied in Wyoming 
had the individual in charge of the library been trained for 
the work. 

Studies of librarians’ duties outside of library work and 
studies of the training of librarians indicate that many 
high-school principals are emplo 3 ring teachers without 
library training, are giving these teachers a full-time teaching 
load, and are in addition asking them to take charge of the 
school library. 

*. PUPIL LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

Number of pupil assiatants . — In laige and in small schools 
throughout the country librarians have pupil assistants. 
In many schools the work of pupils supplements that of an 
inadequate library staff and makes possible library service 
which otherwise could not be obtained. The work of pupils 
can npt, however, be regarded merely as a means of helping 
the librarian ;;it must be planned to give the pupil varied 
experience wl^h will be of value to him in his futiu^ use of 
books and of libraries and in his future contacts with people. 

In D&ore than three-fourths of the 390 schools taking part 
in this study pupils assist the librarians. Smaller schools 
are somewhat less likely to have pupil assistants than are 
larger schools. 

The median number of pupil assistants in the 301 libraries 
which have them is 8.3, ranging from a mediau.of 2.7 in 


• AiMknao, Rarl W. A Study of Libcaiimiu io tbo Largv High flcbooli of Ohio for the 
Yew Unpabllibed etudy In mlmoogrHd^ fonn. Columl^u* Ohio, Ohio State 

Uolrenlty, Bnraeu of KdoonUonal R eeaerch. 188C 
r Baugher, MUtoo Myiarm. A Study of ibe deeiQdwy-%ihool Librmriee of York County, 
Pa. UnpobUihed master's thesis, Unlrenlty of Pittat>urgh, 1030. 37 pp. 

I WlDcheU, Karl F. Tba Statue of Blgb-8chool LJbrariee of Wyoming. UnpabUahed 
maeter'i theidi, Colorado State Taadien CoUege, Qreeiey, 1927. 00 pp. 
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schools with 100 or fewer pupils to 20.3 in schools enrolling., 
more than 2,000 pupils. (See Table 17.) Some schools 
have only one pupil assistant; one school has as many as 
200 pupils assisting' the library staff. 

Tabl* 17 . — Number of pupil aeeitlarUe in librariet of echoolt clastifud 

according to enroUmerU 


Enrollment 


Number of popD issistants 

> 

100 or 
fewer 

(») 

101-800 

(74) 

301-rao 

(91) 

7M-3.000 

(117) 

More 

than 

2.000 

(M) 

AD 

schools 

(8W) 

1 

1 

8 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Median 

17 

1 

10 

81 

&8 

1 

80 

M 

1 

88 

64 

las 

1 

80 

100 

208 

1 

200 

60 

8.8 

1 

200 

901 

SmaOeet number In any one ecbooJ 

Lanest nomber In any one eobool 

Beboob bavlnc papU ausistanti 


Non.— The nombert^ln parantbeees indicate the nomber of aobools In the varions enroll- ^ 
ment gronpi, * 


Methods oj selecting pupil assistants. — If pupil assistants 
are to be of real help in school libraries, they must be care- 
fi^y selected for the work they are to do. In choosing these 
library assistants, at least two factors must be considered: 
First, the pupils' interest in the work, and, second, their 
ability to do the work. In most schools cimperating in this 
study both of these factors are recognized^: I^pils volunteer 
to act as library assistants; from these volimteers permanent 
assistants are selected on the basis of ability and of character 
traits. (See Fig. 2.) A few schbob . report having pupils 
try out for positions as library assistants. In 72 schools all 
pupils who volunteer are permitted to assist in the library. 
Sixteen schools report that the members of an elective course 
in library method are required to assbt in the fibrary, and 
in 14 schools pupil assistants are elected by the student 
governing board. The last two methods of selecting pupil 
assistants are more used in large than in small schools. 

Methods of training pupil assistants. — It is necessary not 
only to have pupil assistants of ability who are interested in 
the work but also to instruct these pupils in the worit they 
are to do. In general, there are three methods of training 
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pupU Ubnuy holding group meetings during 

which pupils are given insthictions regarding their work- 
sewnd working mth pupils individuaUy as problems arise- 
and, thirds provfding group instruction supplemented by bq- 
dividual work with pupils. Most of the Ubraries cooperating 
m the pr^nt investigation provide individual instruction for 
pupil assistants, and in 90 schools group instruction is given 
from tame to time. (See Table 18.) The care and regularity 
with which mdividual training and group training are given 
m many of these schools may be questioned. In 36 schools, 



howevej there are regular training classes for library assist- 
ants. Such classes offer opportunity for a systematic pro- 
grain of training and also for group discussion of problems 
which from time to time arise. 


Tabub 18. Methodi of traininif pvpil library a$titiatU$ 

Method ^^anIber of 

Work with pupil assistants individually ' 

Hold auoh group meetings sa aeem necessary 

Have s'regular training 

Give instruotiona at dub meetings 1 ' 

Have eapcrienoed aaaiatanta bdp newer aaiistants.! 

' Pupil aaiitanti wm rsportad by Wl KtMMk. 
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Activities of pupil assistants. —A problem which confronts 
most high-school librarians is that of deciding what duties 
to assign to pupil assistante. Knowledge of the activities of 
such assistants in the selected schools taking part in thia 
study should provide helpful suggestions for school librarians 
who are planning the work of their pupil helpers. For thia 
reason, on the inquiry forms sent to schools cooperating in 
the present investigation there was provided a checking list 
for indicating the activities in which pupil assistants engag^. 
The replies reveal 26 different duties which pupil assistants 
perform. (See Fig. 3.) 

In practically aU schools in which pupils assist in the 
library they place returned books on the shelves. Checking 
returned books, charging books, getting materials from the 
shelves, filing charge slips, and helping with library house- 
keeping are reported by more than two-thirds of ihe schools. 

Fifty-seven schools state that pupil assistants maintain 
discipline in the library. Typical of schools in which pupils 
care for discipline is Central High School, Minneapolis, where 
two groups of pupils assist in the library. One group is the 
library board, which is under the student government organi- 
zation of the school. This group cares for discipliqe in the 
library. A second group of pupils having no connection with 
the library board are members of an advanced class in 
methods of library work and assist the librarian in matters 
of library routine. 

In seven schools pupils help take inventory, and the pupils 
of su schoob read shelves; that b, check placement of books. 
Two schoob report that the pupil library assbtants keep 
scrapbooks of school activities. 

At the South Philadelphia High School for Girb pupib are 
not permitted to bring textbooks or brief cases into the 
library. A group of pupib have charge of a counter at the* 
door of the library, where pupib may check their books and 
brief cases. Thb system has been effective in reducing the 
number of lost library books. 

A number of librarians point out the danger pf immgning 
pupib to the same duties over a long period of time. Such a 
practii^may, to be sure, .make for efficiency in the library, 
but thAepeated performance of a few definite routine activi- 
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ties can scarcely give the pupil experience of great value to 
him. The wide range of activities which high-school librari- 
6ns report assigning to their pupil helpers should make it 
possible to give each pupil contact with a number of phases 
of library work. Several librarians provide a varied prograpi 
of work for pupil assistants by making a time schedule which 
requires a change in the duties of each pupil every six or • 
eight weeks. Such a plan makes it possible for pupils to 
have a comparatively wide variety of library experience dur- 
ing a school year. 

Organization oj pwpU assistants in schools visited. — Libra- 
rians report two methods of bringing about an effective 
organization of pupil library assistants. A few schools have 
* a training class which pupil assistarits are required to attend. 
This plan makes possible a rather comprehensive course in 
library work and also provides a method ‘whereby pupil 
library helpers may be granted school credit. A second 
means of oig^anizing pupil asaistanto is found in those schools 
in which these library assistants make up the school library 
* elub/ a volunteer extracurriculum organization 'which has for 
its purpose the improvement of the school library. 

At the Elk River (Minn.) High School, a 4-year high school 
with an enrollment of aboui^OO pupils, the teacher-librarian _ 
has organized a class in library instruction. The members of 
this class, who receive school credit for the course, assist in 
the library and take complete charge of the desk during the 
periods when the lil^rarian is teaching. 

At the Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Elizabeth, 
N. J., there are two oiganizations of pupil library helpers— 
the Library (Council and' the Library Club. The library 
Council is made up of one representative from each hom^ 
room. Council members act as publicity 'directors for the 
library and keep the librarian informed of materiab needed 
by various classes in the school. During home-room periods 
members of the council give talks r^arding the library; they 
make notes concerning school projects which may interest the 
^ librarian; and they give suggestions for the improvement of 

library service. The Library Club, which is one of a group 
of clube that pupils may elect, meets weekly during the 
activity period provided for club meetings. * The members 
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of the club engage in such activities as caring for magazines 
readi^ the shelves, placing returned books on the shelves' 
and checking in returned books. AH club members are given 
new assigiments from time to time so that each pupU makes 
contact with a i|pnber of library routines, none of which 
becomes monotonous to him. At the weekly club meetings 
programs (arranged under the direction of a. teacher who 
assiste the hbrarian in sponsoring the club) of a varied nature 
are held, and from time to time excursions are made to 
museums, libraries, and industrial plants. 
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CHAPTER V : USE OF LIBRARY BY PUPILS 

/. AOMITTINQ PUPILS TO THE LIBRARY 

Various aspects of school library qfganization and adminis- 
tration must be considered in relation to their effect upon the 
use of the library by pupils^ Important among these consid- 
erations is the method of admitting pupils to the library. 

If pupils have difficulty in gaining admittance to the library, 
its use will be reduced; if, on the other hand, pupUs have^ 
ready access to the library, they will be encouraged to come ^ 
to the library and to use its resources. A number of schools 
cooperating in this survey report plans by which library 
attendance routines have been reduced to a minimum for 
pupils, for teachers, emd for librarians. 

The method of admitting pupils to the library, which is most 
often used, consists of having the pupU get an admission slip 
from his study-hall teacher and present it to the librarian. 
(See Table 19.) This procedure makes it possible to have 
accurate records of pupils who are not in study halls; but a 
number of librarians state that the filling out and signing of 
attendance slips is a time-consuming activity for pupils, 
teachers, and librarians. 

In 48 schools pupils go directly to the library without 
obtaining permission from anyone; attendance is checked by 
study-haU teachers or librarians. At the Princeton (N. J.) 
High School, where this method of admitting pupils is used, 
the study-hall teacher takes^ttendance in the study hall. 
She then brings to the libra^vthe names of the .pupUs who 
are absent from study hall and checks off those who are in the 
library. This method is reported to work satisfactorily; 
the pdpils have ready access to the library; the lihrarian is 
not burdened with a large amount of arttendance routine nor 
with the Mgning of numerous admission slips; and the study- 
hall teachers find the system less burdensome than that whidi 
requires them to sign a slip for each pupU who wishes to go to 
the library. 
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Table 19 . Methoda of admUting pupils to libraritt in tchooU dataified 

according to enrollment 



EnroUment 

Mstliod ot idmlflsIoD 

100 or 

fewer 

101^ 

301-750 

76l-2,Q0( 

More 
1 than 

Total 


m 

(55) 

m 

l«8) 

2.000 

(M) 

' (310) 

1 

1 

s 

4 

i 

i 

7 

Pupil geU admission slip trom study* 
hall teacbsr 

1 1 


34 

10 

6 

k 


21 

o 


PupU has ready aooess to library with- 
out obtaining admission slip and with- 
out sijmina hb name; study-hall teacher 
and librarian check attandanoe 

IX 

17 

ol 

10 

138 

PupU goes directly to library and si^ 
name; record la sent to study hall to be 

checked with absenoe list there 

PupU gets admission slip from 
teacher 

2 


14 

A 

17 

48 

30 

PupU signs name in both libra^ and 
study haO; mttendanoa obeok^ by 
oomparing study-hall lists with library 
list 


0 

0 

a 

11 

4 

20 

PupU simis name in study hall; Ust ^m 
there broo^t to library to see if pupUs 
wbosigDed names are in Ubra^... . 

1 

r 

4 

2 

5 

A 

k'fi 

16 

Pupl] gets admission slip firom pd^p^’s 
oflioe 

1 

1 


8 

o 

4 

11 

A fter attendance baa been obedied in the 
study haD, popOs pass frealy to library. 

PupU has ready aoossi to library; attend- 
ance oheokaa in neither libmy nor 
study haU i 

3 

2 

2 



o 

1 

1 

6 

6 

PupU goes to hbfvy. gets book, and re^ 

' turns to study hall; DO room in library.. 
PupU obtains verbd permliiion from 
teacher in charge of stud yb^. 

2 



A 

5 

2 

1 


• 



1 

1 

Before sefaool pupU signs name in4lcat- 
iug the period lor which be wlsbee to 
oome to the library; librarian aenb 
slip to study ball 



I 









NoTt.— The nmnbcn Id penotbeM indicate the nomber of acboob la the nrloiu enroU- 

mentgroape which indicated the method ofadmittlncpapila to Ubfary. * 


Pupils in 39 schools go directly to the library and sign their . 
names there. The, pupils' signatures are sent to their respec- 
tive study halls, where they are checked with the absence lists. 

At Girls' High School, Brooklyn, the pupils in the Ubraiy 
sign their names on sheets of paper which pupil assistents- 
pass to each table about the middle of evepy period. During 
. the two or three minute required to sign these sheets each 
pupU rem^sseated, so that ^ere will be no confusion. This 
method givi^pupils ready access tp the library and places 
but litUe buiden upon the librarian. The sheets upon which 
pupils sifi^ their names give an accurate, and convenient 
record of the nurtiber and identity of the pupils who use the 
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library at any given time. By the use of these data it is a 
comparatively simple matter to'determine, over a given period 
of time, the names of the pupils who are making no use of the 
library as well as the names of those who come to the library 
often. 

In 20 schools the pupil who wishes to go to the library must 
get an admi^on slip from the teachet of the class in connec- 
tion with which he expects to do class work. Care of admis- 
sion slips, signing, and filling them in are time-consuming 
activities for pup^, classroom teachers, 'and librarians. 
One librarian pointsout, however, that the use of this method 
of admitting pupils to the library makes it possible to deter- 
mine readily which teachers are making effective use of the 
library and which teachers are not having their pupils take 
advantage of the library facilities. 

Sixteen schools indicate that ptipUs desiring to use the 
library first sign their names in the study hall, then gp^ the 
library and once more sign their names. At Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, 111., where this procedure 
is followed, the librarians have a device for reducing conges- 
tion when pupils enter the library. Instead of having all 
pupils sign th^ names at one station, three spaces are set 
aside for this purpose. Ai every one of these three spaces 
are three sheets of paper above each of which is printed the 
number of the study haU whose members are to- sign their 
names on that specific sheet. After the pupils have signed 
their names the nine sheets are sent to the study halls. * 

In six schools (only two of which have enrolhnents of more 
than 300) pupils may go to the library without’asking permis- 
sion as soon as attendance in the study h^ has been taken. 
This system of admitting pupils to the library is used at 
Ballard High School, Seattle, where the library and the study 
hall are directly connected by a door. This method gives the 
pupil ready access to the library and requires little routine 
work on the part of the librarian. The principal, the libra- 
rian, and the study-hall teachers report that the system is 
successful. 

Five schools report that pupils may g^to the library 
without restrictions; attendance is checked neither in the 
library nor in the study' hall. This system gives the pupil 
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most ready access to the library. The chief problem which 
might arise in the use of this method is that which results 
from the fi^om given the pupils. Three schools which 
permit their pupils to have this freedom were visited during 
the survey; in each of these schools principal and librarian 
united in stating that pupils have “cut” the library and the 
study hall no more frequently since the introduction of this 
system than before. At South Philadelphia Hi gh School for 
Girls the pupils have been permitted this freedom for some 
years. South BUgh School, Denver, granted the pupils 
complete freedom with regard to attendance in libraiy 
and study hall at the beginning of the 1930-31 school year 
(eigM and one-half months before the school was visited 
for ILe purpose of studying its library). The principal 
stated that he had been r^y to return to the use of admis~ 
sion slips at any time, should conditions demand such a 
change. During the first year of this freedom,^ however, 
South EUgh School found no need for such a change. 

In the fall of 1930 the pupils at Westmont-Upper Yoder 
High School, Johnstown, Pa., were given the privilege of 
going to and from the libiyy and the study hall at will. 
Before deciding to take this step the princijlal conferred 
with leaders of the student governing- body and with leaders 
in various extracurriculum activities of the school, nj^lring 
them if they believed the pupils could assume the respoiisibili- ’ 
ties which such freedom would place upon them. After 
some discussion among themselves the pupils requested the 
privilege of having freedom m coming to the study hall and 
to the library . The attitude of the school administration 
has been to continue this practice as long as the student body 
proves worthy of the.privilege. Throughout the school year 
librarian, principal, and teachers report that the new freedom 
has not l^n abused, that it has helped the school morale, 
and that it has encouraged the use of the school libraiy. 

f. THE LIBRASY AND THE STUDY HALL 
. V . 

A seopnd factor which must be considered in connection 
with its influence on the use of the libraiy by pupils is that 
of the relation of the libraiy to the study hall, l^ost schools 
taking part in this study have their study halla separate 
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from the library. (3ee Table 20.) In 1 12 schools the library 
is, however, used as a study hall in which at least part of the 
pupils spend their vacwit periods. Libraries and study halls 
4 are combined more often in small schools than in large ones. 
Twenty-three schools have no study halls, for the pupils 
in these schools spend all of their periods in class. An 
examination of the reports from the 23 schools with no provi- 
sions for study halls indicates that 22 of these schools are 
junior high sch^b. 

Table 20 . — Relation o/ libraries to study haXU in sehooU daasified , 
according to enrollment ^ ^ 


EnrolimeDt 


Relation 

100 or 
fewer 

101-300 

301-750 

7n-40D0 

More . 

than 

Totai 

• 

(53) 

(74) 

(»l) 

(117) 

2,000 

(56) 

(300) 

- 1 

—A 

1 

S 

4 

1 

• 


A number of study halls separate from 







the library accommodate till pupils 

1 study ball separate from the library 

5 

14 

17 

57 

42 

Iti 

aooommodatee all pupils 

Library is used as a study ball to whl(± 

33 

36 

33 

10 

7 

117 

pert of the pupils come regularly dor- 
ing their vacant periods 

O' 

% 

‘ 11 

28 

23 

4 

67 

Uhi^ is used as a study hall to which 
all pupils come regularly during their 
vacant perioda. 

18 

1 





13 

0 

4 

45 

No study hall In the school— pupils have 



no vacant periods 



g 

13 

1 

1 

23 

No answer 

I 

1 








O 


Non.— The oumbers In parentheses Indicate the number of schools in the vBriooa ezuoD- 
ment groups. 


Since the problem of the library-study hall b so much 
discussed, the persons filling in the inquiry form concerning 
the high-Bchool library were asked to indicate their opinion 
regarding the relation of the library to the study hail in their 
schoolsvy^The replies indicate that in general the persons 
replying are satbfied with the arrangement in their schoob, 
for only 55 of the 243 replies indicate a dblike for present 
practice. (See Table 21.) 

Thirty-six of the. 55 replies indicating dissatisfaction with 
present practice regarding the relationship of the library 
to the study hall are fikim schoob which have library-study 
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halls. Librarians and teacher-librarians state objection to 
the library-study hall more often than they give their approval 
to this arrangement. Thdr opinions are, however, compar- 
atively eve^j divided, for 22 of the 50 Ubrarians and teacher- 
librarians m schools having the combination plan state 
that they like that arrangement. Principals are, in general, 
satofied with the arrangement which combines the library 
and the study hall. Having the library and study hall 
separate and having them connected by a door am relation- 
fehlps which meet the general approyal of teacher-librarians, 
principals, and librarians alike. 


Table 21 — Opiaion regarding rtUUionehip of library to study haU 
classified by positions of persons fitting in inquiry form 


Tmmxi pnotiot 


Poddon of pereoDj filling in Inquiry form 


Library -«tiidy hmU 

Library and itudy ball aaparata^ ” 
Library and study ball oonneetad by" 
door _ • * 


Principal 

(82) 

^Teecher- 
bbrmrlan 
(24) . 

Libraritn 

(183) 

UlctA 

Does 

not 

like 

LikM 

Does 

not 

like 

Llkee 

Don 

not 

like 

I 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

28 

8 

7 

10 

16 

18 

21 

7 

6 

1 

72 

7 

16 

1 

6 


12 

S 

2 




5 









Total 

(98) 


Does 
not * 
like 


96 

16 


— I uio DumoBroi porsoni ^ 

opinion regardlof the relatioDahip of tbs library and 


tba study hall in tbelr 


resuming from the use of the library as a study 
haU— la order to determine the reasons for support of and 
also for opposition .to the Ubrary-study haU arrangement 
pexBons in ^<m1s having the combination plan were ^ed 
to report conditions resulting from thia^arrangmoiout. The 
respimsee ^ this question, whioh are listed in Figure 4, reveal 
two conditions favorable to the^^jihraiy-study hall. The 
chief aigun^t for using the library as a study hall app^ to 
that this arrangement assures regular contact with the 
hbrary for aU pupils. The basis for this claim is, of course, . 
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thi assumption that having pupils scheduled for study in the 
library encourages them to use library materials. Also, in 
support of the libraiy-study hall it is u^ged that the combina- 
tion plan destroys the formal atmosphere usually found in 
study halls. ' ^ 

Four conditions resulting from tKe comb n^a rinn plan are 
reported as objections to this arrangement. Thirty-two 
replim indicate that using the library as a study hall causes 
the library to be overcrowded. It would seem that this 
condition should scarcely be charged against the library-study 
hall plan but that rather it is the result of the size of the 
library room. Twenty-six responses state that the combina- 


CONOmONS RESULTING 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 


1 

0 10 a ’ 

8_ 40 50 

ham COM ■« annr hr a mb 


1 1 I 1 


48 








Cmm annt h h mmamM 

32 

1 










28 

J 




« 







CMia teglMry pmm 

28 

. 1 

✓ 



fr^ M » itanplM If iMfty ' 

■ Iktftfvy 

a 

ChMrMhihaiitbMta 







19 







3 

-j 















Fioumi 4.— CoDdltkMii ramltlBf from osi of Ubniy m a ftiidj haD 

tion plan creates b disciplinary problem, 19 indicate that the 
library <4tudy hall arrangement brings about an atmosphere 
of formality in the library, and 3 reports el<um that iwnwg the 
library as a study hall causes a loss of books. 

Hd'gfvl devieet used tn adminitUring the library-gttuiy haU . — 
As one phase of the investigation, inquity was made regarding 
devices reported to be helpful in administering Hbraries used 
as study halls. The devices listed in Table 22 may well be 
considered in the h^t of the outstanding objections to the 
combination plan, namely, that the combined ainngement 
creates a diao^liiuay problem and that it brings about an 
atmosphere of formality in the Ubraiy. 
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Tablk 22 . — Hripful deneet tiMd in adminittering library-^tudy hall ' 


DcTlm 


Number of 


Permit pupik to leave tbeir anigned seata as soon as attendance 


has been checked 34 

Use student govemlnent in library 18 

Pupils abusing library privileges are barred from the library and 

required to use another study hall_ 7 

Teacher assigned to library each period to check , attendance and 

care for discipline 4 

Seats not assigned 2 


< The libiwy wai repotlsd used u a (tody hall by 113 nrhoni* 


Thirty-four schools permit pupils to leave their seats as 
soon as attendance has been checked, and 13 use'^student 
government in the lihraiy. In 7 schools pupils who cause 
disturbance are not permitted to spend their study peri- 
ods in the libraiy, but are required to report to another 
study hall in the building. At Te chni cal High School, 
Omaha, the libraiy will not accommodate all pupils during 
the periods th^ are not in class; accordingly, another loom 
is also used as a study hall. Should any pupil become a 
source of annoyai^ in the libraiy, he is required to spend 
these periods inUBd other study hall. 

Four schools have one or more teachers assigned to duty 
in the library-study hall each period of the day. These 
teachers check attendance and care for the discipline in the 
libraiy, thus pennittang the librarian to devote her entire 
time to library work. At Technical ^Ugh School, Omaha, 
a teacher is assigned to each of the library's three reading 
rooms each period of the school day. That nmng the libraiy 
as a study hall need not create a formal atmosphere is indi- 
cated by Miss Faigo, who made a study of the libraiy at 
Technical High School and who says, in speakiiig of *.hia 
libraiy: “A teacher takes the attendance and looks after the 
disciplme under the tactful guidance of the librarian, who is 
the ranking officer. The reading rooms have never developed 
a study-hall atmosphere. InstoMl, there is the utmost 
freedom, pupils moving about at will, browsutg, doing 
reference woik, selecting pleasure reading.” ' 

‘ FvfOb LocOt r. Ttm Utnry In itm Bcbool, Ohtoifo, AuMrtoui Library a— 
mo. 45Spp.(iMi^SIB)« 
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Tht effect of the library-study hall on the u«e of the library . — 
Proi^nents of the library-study hall plan claim that t.hia 
arrangement is desirable because it gives pupils regular 
contact with H^biuy materials. This argument is, as has 
been stated, basM upon the supposition that repeated and 
r^Tilar contact with the library encourages the use of 
library materials. In order to inquire into the validity of 
this assumption, 17,463 pupils in 24 schools vis^^ were 
asked to indicate upon a simple checking list whether they 
bad used the library the day before their school was visited, 
and if so, to report what use they had made pf the library. 
In 14 schools checking lists were filled out by all pupils present 
on the day the school was visited; in the remaining 10 schools 
from 25 to 50 per cent of the pupils responded to tlie checking 
list. In these 10 schools care was taken that no selective 
factor entered into the selection of the pupils. 

The data g;athered in these schools throw an interesting 
%ht on the use of the library in schools having the library 
and study hall separate and in those having library and 
study hall combined. Unfortunately, none of the schools 
visited operated under the third plan mentioned, namely, of 
allowing pupils free access back and forth between library 
and study hall through a door or passageway connecting the 
two rooms. 

In schools with library-study halls, 85.7 per cent of the 
pupils went to the library as compared with 41.4 per cent of 
the pupils in schools having the library and study hall 
separate. The chief question is, however. What use did these 
pupils make of library materiab in schools with the two types 
of arrangements? (See Fig. 5.) ' 

Pupils in schools having the library-study hall use the 
library as a place for studying aaaigiunents requiring the use 
of no library materials much more often than do those attend- 
ing schools which have the library and study hall separate. 
In schools with library-study halls, however, only 12.8 per 
cent of the pupils used the library solely as a place to study 
as s i gnm ents not requiring the use of library materials; 46.3 
per cent of them used library materials in addition to nging 
materials which they brought to the library with them; and 
26.6 per cent of them used library. materials only. In schools 
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having the libraiy and the study hall combined, 72.9 per cent 
of the pupils used library matenaJs as compared with 39.7 
per cent in the schools the library of which is separate 
from the study hall. These reports indicate that the li- 
' brary-study hall arrangement encourages the use of library 
'materials. 


^alyais of the library activities engaged in by pupils 
indicatM that those in schools having library-study Kalla 
engage in evey type of library activity (including the use of 
library materials for preparing assignmente, the use of library 



noni* a--l^»c«ntM*ofpopOiwlK>ui»dUljnain*d»oobd»Ul«liooor(llncto«totk)ii 

of libnry to ftndr hoU 


materials in working on projects, and the use of library ma- 
terials for pleasure reading) more than do pupils attending 
schools the study halls of which are separate from the 
library. (See Fig. 6.) In the case of a number of activities 
the diflferences between the percentages of pupils in the two 
groups are especially noteworthy. Pleasure reading (of 
books, magazinee, Md newspapers, alike) is reported much 
more often by pupils in schools having library-study Kalla 
than in schools with the hbrary and study hall separate. 
Library books are also used in preparing assignihenta much 

more oftm in schools having the lU>nuy combined with the 
study hall. 




A 
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The checking lists filled' in by 17,463 puirils in 24 schools 
indicate that pupils who attend scWls having library and 
study hall combined make greater use of the library imH its 
materials than do those in schools the libraries of which are 
separate. The reports support the contention of proponents 
of the library-study hall when they claim that requiring 
pupils to spend vacant periods in the library encquragee the 
use of library materials. This is undoubtedly caused by the 
fact that the libraiy-etudy hall arrangement exposes pupils to 
books, magazinee, and newsf>apers with frequent r^ularity. 

These data regarding the use of the library in schools with 
the two types of arrangements for study hfdls are especially 
significant in view of the fact that a majority of the librarians 
in charge of library-study halls do not like the combinfition 
plan. (See Table 21.) The statistics regarding the of 
the Ubraiy and tiie opinions of many librarians may be 
summed up by a note one librarian wrote on the inquiry form 
which she filled in: '‘Having the library and study hall 
combined is better for the pupils but is more difficult for the 
librarian.** 

». nfSTBUCnON Ut the use of the UBR/iRY 

Use of the school library is undoubtedly encouraged if 
pupils are aware of its resources and know how to use them. 
Librarians and educators alike agree that hig^-school pupils 
should be given instruction in the use of the library of 
booj^. Studies of secondary-school Uhrariee indicate, how- 
ever, that most high schools do not provide such instruction. 
Five investigations carried on in ^ many States show 
that in only 31 per cent of the 766 schools studied are pupils 
tau^t how to dse the library. (See Table 23.) The 
percentages range hum 12 per cent found by a study made in 
Kansas to 37 per cent reported by an investigation carried 
on in California. In interpreting these data it must be men- 
tioned that these studies are questionnaire investigationB in 
which a number of schools receiving inquiries did not rejdy. 
It is almost certain that the libraries in schools'wfaich re- 
ported the information requested are sbove the avenge, and 
according^ the sitoation here described is somewhat more 
favaraUe than that in the tjinosl high school of the country. 
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Table 23. — Summary of irwoitigaiioni of $ehooU offering regttlar 
inetrudion in the use of the lihrary 


liiy«BtlgiUoii 

Year 

of ra- 
port 
of in- 
vesti- 
gation 

State In which investi- 
gation was coxMlaoted 

Number 

of 

schools 

studied 

Percent 
of sdioob 
offaring 
regular 
instmotion 
in the use 
of the 
library 

. I 

f 

8 

* 4 

1 

TbampsoiL P. E.» 

1037 

1037 

1030 

1030 

1081 

Oalifomia 

380 

41 

856 

34 

63 

37.0 

37.0 

sao 

* 110 
316 

Wlnchdl, K. F.i 

Wyoming.. 

Cote, H. A.» 

Mimoori 

Libriries In Eadhm « 

Kansas ’ . 

Cote, B. D.» 

North Dakota 

All inv«8tlg»tionB 


7W 

81.0 





1 Thompson, Puil £. Csiifornii Higb-dchcK>l UbrariM. Mastsr's thesis, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1037. 125 pp. 

I WinehsU, Sari F. The Btatoi of Hlfh-Sdsool Ubrariee of Wyoming. Mastar'i thasiB, 
Colorado Stats Teaohars CoDsga, 1037. 00 pp. 

I Cols, Hsrbsrt ADsp. A Study of LibrarUw In tbs pWciaas Pahlic High Schools of 
Missooii. Master's thesis, Washington Univmity, St. Lools, Mo., 1030. 130 pp. 

• Libraries In Kansas. Teaciiing, 78 : 14-10, Bept^bar, 1030. 

* Cole, Robert IX Hlsh-Sobool Libraries in North Dakota. Bnllatin of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals of tba National Education Association, S5 300-214, March 
1081. 

Schools cooperating in the present study were requested to 
report provisions which they make for teaching pupils how 
to use the library. Of the 890 schools, 18 report that they 
do not provide instruction in the use of the libraiy. (See 
Table 24.) It seems quite pr<|bable, however, that included 
with these 18 schools should be a large percentage of the 28 
^hools which failed to indicate whether or not they provide 
inch training. In 109 schools such instruction as is given is 
presented incidentally as problems arise. The care and 
regularity with which^ch incidental instruction is offered 
in some of the situations represented may be questioned. 
In ^ore than three-fifths of the schpols, however, all pupUs 
are given instruction in the use of |^e library. The fact 
that the schools included in this study were selected as having 
outstanding library service is undoubtedly reflected in the 
large proportion of them in which pupils are taught how to 
use th^ library. 

Instruction in the use of the library presents a number of 
problems, among the most important of which are the 
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foUowing: Should such instruction be given as a separate 
course or as part of another course? Should lihrarians or 
teachers be in charge of teaching the use of the library? 

The data in Table 24 indicate that in a large majority of the 
schools, pupils are taught how to use the. libraiy as units of 
other courses; in only 40 schools is library instruction pro- 
vided as a sepitfate course. The chief objection to oflFering 
library mstruction as a separate course is that this proceJhre 
tends to cause the pupil to regard the libraiy as separate and 
apart from his regular school work, whereas the objective is 
to present the library as an intcgrd part of his class work, . 


Tablb 2i.—Prooinont for inatructim in the me of the library in echooU 
claaeified according to enrollment 


ProTiiioa 


Librarr Instniction fiven ai a unit of 

tnother course 

loddental iDftnictioiQ given at probkana 

arise 

Course to Uhrmrv tnstractton iiven in- 

dep ende ntly of other oounee. 

No instrucUoD glvon..., 


Enrollment 


100 or 
fewer 

(47) 

101-300 

(70) 

301-7SO 

(M) 

751-2,000 

(108) 

More 

than 

iooo 

(53) 

Total 

(382) 

t 

1 

4 

8 

• 

7 

17 

80 

87 

00 

43 

195 

23 

39 

81 

21 

0 

109 

2 

0 

6 

6 

13 

3 

14 

4 

5 

40 

18 







lae numDeroficiioola In the virlmia enroll, 
(torn which information wia reoeiTsd regardtog the snorUon maJte Uhmry 


No data were gathered during the present investigation 
to determine whether teachers or librarians are more fre- 
quently in charge of library instruction. Convereations 
^th hbranans during visits .to- schools indicate, Jiowever 
that this problem is much discussed. Those who object 
to teachers giving instroction in the use of the libraiy state 
that, all too often, high-school teachers are not familiar 
eno^h with library tools to teach their use. Opposition to 
having instruction given by librarians is largely based upon 
two contentions: First, that most Bchool Ubrarians have 
had httle, if any, training or experienoe m teaching; second 
that having Ubrarians teach the unit will cause pupils to 
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regard the use of the library as something ^extra” and as s 
matter of but little importance as compared with what is 
studied under the direction of the regular teacher. 

^ DATA ON aSCUlATION 

Evaluating library service is at best a perplexing problem. 
Attempts have been made to Ate libraries on ^e size of 
their book collections, on the training of their librarians, 
and upon the adequacy of their library equipment. Impor* 
tant as these factors are, they can scarcely be regarded as 
measures of effective library service. An entirely different 
approach to the problem of interpreting library service is 
that of attempting to determine how much the library and 
its materials are used. Data on circulation and on library 
attendance are frequently kept for the purpose of noting 
changes in the use' of the library from day to day, from 
month to month, and from year to year. 

On the inquiry form r^arding secondary-school libraries 
was a request for data on circulation for the school year 
192t>-30. These data were received from 242 schools; 73 
schools reported that they do not keep circulation data 
(see Table 25) ; of the 72 schools not mentioning circulation 
it is probable that a large proportion have no records re- 
garding the number of books circulated. One hundred and 
thirty-six of the 172 schools with enrollments of more than 
750 report their circulation; on the other hand, only 106 
of the 218 sehools with 750 or fewer pupils enrolled indicate 
their circulation. v 


Tablb 25 . — School Ubrarieo hooping eireuiaUon data tn tehooU 
cUutifiod according to onroUmont 


Ctronktkm dnt! 

Enrollment 

100 or- 
inror 

(« 

'loi-no 

04) 

lOl-TtO 

(M) 

7U-S.OOO 

(117) 

More 

than 

2,000 

W 

ToUl 

(m 

1 

1 

1 

4 

i 

• 

1 

PhmlAtiflfl kflDt - 

» 

17 

11 

a 

19 

a 

a 

19 

a 

m 

IS 

17 

1- 

fiO 

9 

9 

2d 

7t 

73 

t 

Ciraa^ttkMi dBtn Wn keoi 
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^ Typi^ of the attitude in the libraries which do not keep 
circulation data is that of a librarian in a school visited in 
connection with this investigation. The libraiy in this 
school is housed in a well-^equipped suite of rooms; it has a ' 
and carefully selected coUection of books, and the 
library staflF appears adequate for the size of the school, 
men she was questioned regardmg circulation data, the 
librarian replied that her staff does not have time to record 

them. Mere counting the cards of books which have been 

borrowed from the library during the day ought not to prove 
burdensome to the staff of any school library, no matter how 
small or large it may be. Inadequate as circulation data may 
be as an indicatibn of the extent to which libraries are used, 
if kept from year to year, they supply some comparative evi- 
dence regarding^the use of the library. 

It was hoped that circulation statistics might be helpful in 
interpreting the library service of schools reporting different 
pradtices. After visiting a number of schools and after find- 
ing remarkable lack of standardization in the keeping of car- 
culation dato, it was decided, however, to make no use of 
these data in attempting to evaluate various practices in 
school librariM. Some libraries include in the reports of 
their cuculation the numbers of books which have been 
loaned to classrooms during periods of a day; others do not 
count these boob as havirrg circulated. Some libraries count 
the circulation of boob borrowed from classroom libraries; 
many schools make no attempt to record the number of books 
borrowed from the classroom library. Most schools count 
,the drcuktion of boob taken out of the building, whether 
for overnight, for one week, or for two weeb; a few schools, 
however, do not include in their circulation reports boob 
which have been borrowed for overnight use only.* In some 
Mhools the libraries of wMch are used by the pubHc, no effort 
IS made in circulation reports to separate the boob borrowed 
by pupils from those us^ by the public; in other schools, boob 
brrowq^ by tb pubUo are reported separately from those 
borrowed by the pupils.' 


^ ***** bocnmtaf • book for Ingtb of tf«»f lodiootoi no 
acre im of ttm book to tbo libniry aad urine It far port ot % 
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The circulation records of secondary^hool libraries are in 
urgent neecT of standardization. As kept to-day these rec- 
ords have Talue only in so far as they make it possible to 
compare the use of the same library over a period of years. 
If, however, records of circulation were standardized, they 
might be used in making significant studies evaluating vari- 
ous practices in school library administration. 

S. DATA ON ATTENDANCE 

A second method of judging the use made qf the school^, 
, library is keeping a record of the number of pupils who come 
to the library. A number of the libraries visited keep such 
attendance ^ata. The most commonly used method of ob- 
taining ^ese data is by^jg^Ung the number of pupil admit 
slips. In schools using lim procedure the admit slips for the 
day are filed, and at the close of the day the library attend- 
mice is computed and recorded. 

At the South Philadelphia High School for Girls, where no 
admit slips are used, a pupil seated at the library entrance 
tallies attendance as pupils enter the library. 

In Qirls’ High School, Brooklyn, attendance is taken by 
having pupils sign their names on sheets of paper. It is an 
easy matter to count the names on the attendance sheet and 
thiu determine the number of pupils who come to the library 
during a pven school day. 

One difficulty with regard to using attendance data as a 
means of indicating the use of the library is the fact that 
most libraries do not find it convenient to keep records of 
those who come to the library before and after school. Use 
of the library outside of school hours is fully as important as 
its use during the hours when school is in session. 

I. DATA OJV THE USE OF THE LIBRARY IN SCHOOLS VISITED 

( 

A third means of interpreting the use made of the school 
libraiy consists of having pupils fill in checking lists on which 
^they indicate whether on a given day thqy have used the 
library, and if so, in what library activitWthey have engaged 
on that day. Because gathering and tabulating such infor- 
mation are time consuming, this procedure can scarcely be 
used regularly in scheol libraries. It may, however, be used 
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from time to time for the purpose of obtaining data to supple- 
ment circulatioD and attendance records. 

Duri^ t^ survey, 17,463 pupils fiUed in checking lists 
indicating the use they had made of the school library the 
day before their school was visited. More than 48 per cent 
of thew pupils report using the library, with boys making 
more frequent use of the library than girls. (See Pig. 7.) 
In the seventh and eighth grades, however, more girls than 
boys report using the library. 

The further pupils advance in school the moi« they use 
the hbrary. The library was reported used by 39.6 per cent 



FioumiT. PoroeDtages ci boys and girls usiof ISbnr^ in Boboob visited 

of the pupils in grades 7 and 8, 1^ 57.2 per cent of those 
in the eleventh grade, and by 56.2 per cent of pupils in the 
twelf^ grade. The percentage of those who used library 
materials— that is, did not use the Ubraiy only as a place 
to study materials that could have been used elsewhere— 
indicates the same tendenmee as those pointed out above, 
namely, boys use library materials more than girls except 
m the seventh ahd eighth grades, and pupils in the upper 
years of high school make greater use of Ubrary materials 
than do those in the lower years of school. 

T^e activities in which these pupils engaged indicate some 
significant differences between boys and girls (see Fig. 8) and 
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between pupils in the different grades of the secondary school. 
Library magazines and newspapers are used but little in 
connectaon with school work, but 10.6 per cent of the boys 
and girls read magaanes for pleasure and 6.5 per cent read 
newspapers for pleasure. Boys read both magazines and 
newspapers for plea^ more than do girb. Pupils in the 
upper ye^ of School use magazbes and newspapers more 
than do those m the junior high school grades. 

Five md one-half per cent of those replying to the checking 
Ust used the card catalogue and 2 per cent used the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. CUppings from newspapers 
and magazmes were used by 1.2 per cent of the pupils. 

T^e reports of these 17,463 pupils indicate that library 
books are used more frequently than any other type of library 
matenaJs. Books are usually used in connection with school 
woik, idthough a number of pupils (particularly in the junior 
high school) report reading books for pleasing. Newspapers 
and m ag a zi n es are little used in coimection with 'school work 
but are more used for pleasure reading. ' 

The data in Figurw 7 and 8 are not to be regarded as 
prestmting ideal situations as regards library usage; the figures 
m^ly represent the use of Kbrary materials on one day in 
schoob visited during this survey. Since, however, the 
secondary schoob inclyded in thb investigation were selected 
t^use they were reported to have superior library service, 
the hbranes m these schoob are undoubtedly used more than 
are thoM m schoob having typical^ libraries. High-school 
p^cipab and librarians should find it interesting to study 
the use of library materials in their schoob and compare 

the re^ts of such studbe with those found in the present 
investigation.' 
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CHAPTER VI : THE LIBRARY AND NEW METHODS 
OF CLASSROOM TEACHING 

t. DEVICES USED IN ADAPTING LIBRARIES TO NEW METHODS 
■ OP TEACHING 

The newer methods of classroom teaching are m aking 
unusual demands on the high-school library. Seldom are 
cotirses using such methods based on textbooks only. 
The Dalton plan, the Morrison te<^lhiqi|p<the contract plan, 
and various plans of supervised study ^ace a new emphasis 
on the use of library books, and in many cases pupils must 
be given access to these books during class periods. 

In an effort to discover the devices used by various school 
libraries in adapting their work to these demands, space for 
listing such devices was provided on the inquiry forms re- 
garding secondary-school libraries. Of particular interest 
among the methods listed are those which give pupils access 
to books during the class period. (See Table 26.) 

In more than half of the schools the classroom library is 
used. At the University of Chicago Hi g h School, where 
what is called the Morrison technique was first developed 
and applied, an extensive system of classroom libraries 
has been developed over a period of years. 

In 49 schools books are loaned to classrooms for the dura- 
tion of the unit with which the books deal, and in 4 schools 
books are taken to classrooms for a day or a part of a day. 
At. R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
where a modified form of the contract method is used, the 
library loans books to the classrooms for a day or for a part 
of a day. Teachers notify the library at least a day ahead of 
time of tbe books they will need in their classrooms. The 
librarian groups the books requested, and pupils bom the 
dasses needing the books take the books to the daesrooms 
and at the dose of the period return them to the library. The 
extent to which this method is used at R. J. Reynolds High 
School, a school with an enrollment of about 2,200 pupils, 
is indicated by the fact that during the fii^t six months of 
the 1930-31 school year the circulation o( books to class- 
ical 
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rooms w« M,79^ At Central High School, Mimmapolio. 

^ at R. J. Reynolds High School the teach^ rome 
departmente ana^ their semester lesson plans so that the 
Mme umt of work iriU not bo taught at the same time in 
he Claeses of any two teachers. This is an especially help- 
ul ^angemen t m these two schools, where books are loaned 
to classrooms for short periods of time. 

Table 2%.~Method4 of adapting the library to the newer methods 
of dcstfoofn proc^dur€ 

Method Number of 

ClAseroom library ia iiaed icboob * 

Classes come t6 library duriog class periods 

^ks are loanOd to classroom for duration of unifr 49 

^ reserv^^erves’ln 

Pupils are Uught how to use” library ^ 

WeU-or^nised bibliographies of boolirn^';^ 7 oV Various "Jni'ts 

of work are given to teachers ^ 

Library is used a« a study hall.... W 

Groups of pupils leave classroom and TOme to’ h’bri^ II 

^ of work in Various 

Pupils are sched'ided for librVV P^oi’i^iiiiai^rV'.’. * ‘ ‘ I 

BookB are taken to clawToom for 1 day or leaa 

wffl“n’eVl"to”us^’the 

hbrary In ooimection with their »i«— work « 

1“ *««h«^’Ve’’rotated so"t^; 

Ubra^^ppUesSS:^^*^^ | 

Classes oome to library during home-room period 1 

Booksused for school work are kept in study hj[u;’ ’bVi’hs’iVed for 
rocraation are kapt in library. ... 

departmental UbVratVi« *to Vwoh’dViiV 
scheduled weekly on a rotating schedule.. • 

^ librar^'chms^’m Vher^Vusi 

comes for supervised study ^ 

* Bstuntt wire iiodTsd Stun M nbook. 

In 11 .<^18 groups of pupils lesTO classes and come to the 

if pupils work on group projects, and 

d the hbrary has conference roorou the groups use them for 

IMJ 

' I 
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their class work. At Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, 
a school in which pupils are scheduled for class work for the 
entire day, groups are frequentlj sent to the library from the 
classroom. The sevMi conference rooms directly connected 
with the librai^^e often used by these pupil groups. During 
the week of May 4, 1931, for example, 92 groups of pupils 
used these conference rooms. 

A group of departmental libraries has been organized at the 
J. E. Brown Junior High School, Atlanta, Oa. Classes are 
scheduled on a rotating basis, each class meeting in its 
departmental library from one to three times a week. 
Teachers conduct supervised study on the days their classes 
use the departmental libraries. 

At the Jackson (Mich.) High School a library classroom 
connects directly with the library. Any teacher who wishes 
to conduct supervised study may bring his class to this class- 
room, where such books as are needed will be brought for the 
period. The librarian at Jackson High School reports thi^ 
this method is more satisfactory than sending books to the 
various classrooms, becau4fe the location of the library class- 
room makes it necessary for books to be transported a short 
distance only. 

In addition to the problem of providing pupils with boob 
during the class period, the librarian is confronted with 
another difficulty which is related to the newer methods of 
classroom teaching. In most schools a favorite type of 
project is the making of booklets relatiiig to the units of 
work being studied. Such booklets are much improved if 
they include appropr^to illustrations. As a result, pupils 
often cut up library books and magazines to get desired 
pictures for their booklets. In many schools this situation is 
creating a serious problem. A number of librarians report 
that they are requesting the cooperation of teachers ip dis- 
couraging such destruction of Ubrary materials. Three 
schOid libraries supply the pupils with old magazines from 
which they may cut pictures. The librarian at Ballard High 
School, Seattle, asked one of the dubs of the city to send her 
their old magazines. The club readily agreed to this, thus 
providing the libraiy with a most useful set of magazines 
which the pupOs may clip and use in making booklets. 
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TBS CLASSROOM LIBRARY 

Tke dMtroom libmry oJUn reported— The method meet 
often used m jdep^ the Kbrary to the newer metho*“f 

dMaroomteMhingmttedMeroomKbnuT.t (SeeTebS^) 
Of coneuJemble apuficance, theref,^ i» the fact that *e 
mqnny fonna fillrf out during thin e^djr report ooneid^Se 

ie'tTom” <W»mjBbra,f and ite «hS! 

Among 4e 346 echoola which indicated whether they have 
clae^m hbranee 203 report uaing theee Bbrariee md aleo 
report the M^t of their uae. (See Table 27.) Only 33 of 
*eoe echoola have hbrarioain moet of theinclaaarooii and 
*e number report!^ “ “*“y ciaLma ie liiiited 

the m i^oola haying claenoom librariea report having a 
considerable number of them. ^ u»vuig a 

T..1. !n.-Ba,^^damoomlibrcH^ar.,^ 
ciMified according to enroUmerU 
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librcriss.-A second type of information 
which 8h^ h^t upon the classroom Ubraiy aituatioTS the 
numW of books m such Ubraries. On the inquiiy form sent 
to spools cooperating in this study was provided space for 
re^rtmg the nimber of books in the averase das^m 
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classroom libraries and 57 .5 the median Dumber in the largest 
classroom libraries, (^e Table 28.) These data reTeal 
that, in general, classroom libraries contarn comparatiyely 
few books. A much more reliable basis for interpreting the 
contents of classroom libraries could be obtained by studying 
the titles of books in the classrooms. Such a study would 
indicate, for example, whether a classroom library is giving 
pupils access to 30 different titles or to 30 duplicate copies 
of the same book. 

An interesting tendency revealed in Table 28 is that the 
number of books in classroom libraries decreases as the enroll- 
ment of the school increases. It is probable that this may be 
accounted for by the fact that smaller schools place more 
dependence on dassroom libraries because they have central 
libraries which are less well developed than those in the larger 
schools. 


28 . — Number of bookt in clateroom libraries of sc5oob 
dataified according to enroUmeni 
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Methods o/' administering cjUusroom libraries . — Any school 
librarian who sets up a system of classroom libraries must 
make a number of decisions regarding the administration of 
books in classrooms. In order to determine the practice 
in the schools included in the present starvey, there was 
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included on the inquiiy form sent to the cooperating schools 
a request for a description of the methods used in administer- 

mg classroom hbr^s. More than 50 per cent of the schools 

report chargi^ classroom Ubrarj books to teachers who in 
turn cha^ them to pupils borrowing them. (See Table 29. ) 
Twenty-five schools do not permit pupils to borrow classroom 
hbraiy books for use outside the classroom. Two reasons 
may be a^ed for this restriction on the circulation of these 
books; First, frequently when pupils borrow books tfiey fad 
to return them by the time they are needed in the classroom- 
and, second, the fact that when responsibility for circulating 
boolm IS not centralized, such practice often results in a large 
number of lost ^ks. Those who advocate the circulation 
of l^ks from classroom libraries call attention to the fact 
that boolm m classrooms are used, at moat, for but a few 
hours each day unless pupils are permitted to borrow them 
Twenty-two ^hools are attempting the solution of the prob- 
lem by requmng books borrowed from classrooms to be 
check^ out from the central libraiy. This procedure 
. centralizes the circulation of books and is also claimed to 

encoura^ the prompt return of books borrowed from class- 
room collections. 


Table 29. Method* of adminietering the cUusroom library 
Method 

to teacher who chargea them to pupilu T,, 

B <^8 ctwrged to teacher; varying procedure aa regards loaning of 
booltB for uae outside of claseroom 

Booka ch^ed to teacher; pupila not pei^it't^'to* bo^w thVm Vor 
uae outside of claaaroom 

Booka ch^ to teacher;' if Vupu'to^'wrthem'he muat'go ^ 

library to check them out 22 

Methods of administration not given jq 

* ClBaBTOom UbituiM were reported by aos Mbools. 

Problems encount^ed in using classroom fiftrartes.— Schools 
having classroom libraries were asked to indicate the prob- 
tems they have in connection with such libraries The 
^cdty most ofton^reported is that connected with the 
^tobution of books to the various rooms. (See Fig 9 ) 
Thirty-three schools mention the difficulty of administering 
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I 

the daasroom librarj, and 21 replies indicate that books are 
frequentlj loet from dassrooms. Five schools state that 
having dassroom libraries leaves the central library short of 
materials, and three reports call attention to the fact that 
books in the dassroom libraries are not accessible Jo the 
majority of the pupib. Two librarians indicate that it is 
difficult to determine how much dassroom library books are 
used, and accordin^y circulation data do not give an accurate 



picture of the extent to which the library is used. One 
report objects h' the classroom library because pupils lose 
the social and educational values associated with the use of a 
larger library. 

Devices used in connection vnth dassroom libraries. — Study, 
of the problems reported as a result of having the dassroom 
library indicates that most of the difficulties are those asso- 
ciated with the administration of a decentralized book 
collection. Accordingly, one mig^t expect devices to be 
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reported j^ch helpful in dietribuling booke to d««. 
rooiiM, w^ch reduce the lore of clereroom Ubfary boob, and 

d^ouiX^'A >xx>'“ «ccee»ible to the mejoritj 

of pupils, A stnking feature of the rtsports of devicee used 

however, the small 
report^ such devicee and the smdl 
num^ of devicee reported. (See Table 30.) Ten achoob 
report that having pupO librarians is heJpful. In an effort 
to prevent the lose of books, 12 Ubrarians hold the ' teacher 

, for thm side return to the central libran-. The Ubr^m of 

2dLrh^l help her 

claasroom librariea. This, she rererte 

Z'm for it makes the pupils feel that the daas^ 

room libraiy is truly theirs. 


Tabl* 30. Devicet used in coniwdum mih classroom librariu 

, Pvrioe Number of 

Pupil librarianfl appointed Khooi# * 

Teacher hddrenwnaible for' 

uaing bookB held leaponaible for ‘ I 

h«,kV teds,: 

1 

« CtaBoom llbcwta w« reported by a» iciiooh. 

The fwt Aat few methods have been developed for over- 
comi^ ^6 difficulties associated with the classroom library 
reveals the need of extensive experimentation in this fi^ 

Mperimental approach to the classroom 
hbr^ 18 m myestigahon now being conducted in Denver 
nstead of deciding to establish dasareom libraries throughout 
ffie TOhool Vstem m Denver, school authorities ^aced 
classrooms of each of the city's senior S 
schoob The pi^se of these Ubraries is to give the cbl- 
hbra^ a triri and to experiment wiUi various method* 
of adimiiistenng hbraiy books in classrooms. The r«dte 
Jf thu experiment will be watched with interest, not only by 
the school adminiatratioii in Denver but also by bIJi 

hbranans m aU sections of the country ^ ^ * 
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S!‘ EFFECT OF THE NEWER METHODS OF TEACHINO ON THE V8E 
A OFTHEUBRARY 

u 

School librarians and educators unite in claiming that the 
newer methods of teaching cause an increase in the use of 
library materials. Few factual data have, however, been 
gathered to support the claim. During the present study 
two schools were visited in which studio have been made to 
determine the e^ect of new methods of instruction upon the 
use of the hbrary as this is indicated by data regarding 
circulation of books and library attendance. 

During the school year 1923— *24 the library attendance at 
the South Khiladelphia High School for Girls was 34,485. 
The following school year the Dalton plan was introduced 
and the library attendance increased to 104,510. During the 
months of September and .October, 1923, the circulation of 
books at the library of the South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls was 1,405. During the corresponding two months 
of the following school year the circulation was 4,783.^ If 
circulation data for the* remainder of the year had been 
reported, undoubtedly ' the same tendency would be 
noticeable. 

During the year 1930^31 there was introduced at R. J. 
Refolds High School, Winston-Salem, N. C.^, a modified 
folv^of the contract method. This method of teaching, an 
ess^tial part of which is regular supervised study, became 
the dominant method tei^hing in the social science 
department and was also much used by vanous classes in 
the science and English Apartments. Diiring the first sLv 
months of the school year 1930-31 thore were loaned to class- 
rooms 28,798 books, as compared with (slassroom loans of 
3,896 books during the 1929-30 school year. 

The experiences of the libraries at the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls and at the R. J. Reynolds High School 
give definite indication of the increased use of the library 
which may residt from the introduction of newer methods of 
classroom procedure. 
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CHAPTER VII : TEACHERS AND THE LIBRARY 

/. TEACHERS’ ACTIMTIES ENCOVRAOINO THE USE 
or THE LIBRARY 

Reunion of tether and irftrory.— The success of high-echool 
library service depends in a large measure on the cooperation 
which the libraiy staff receives from teachers. No school 
library can achieve a maximum degree of success unless 
teachers are aware of the resources of the library and are 
alert to the possibilities of using libraiy materials in their 
teaching. For this reason, during the present survey con- 
siderable attention was given to investigating cooperation 
between teachers and libraries. In an effdrt to discover 
what teachers can do to encourage the use of the library, 
libr^^ in the schools visited were questioned regarding 
acdvitire of teachers which encourage or discoQrage the use 
of the library. In order to investigate further the relatijins 
of teachers to the library, 918 teachers in 17 schools were 
asked to indicate (1) activities in which they engage to 
encourage the use of the Ubrary; (2) activities of libraiy 
staffs which assist teachers; and (3) suggestions' which, if 
followed, would improve library service. * 

Whai librarians report . — Giving early notice of materials 
needed is most often mentioned by librarians who were 
questioned regarding what teachers do to encourage the use 
of the libraiy. (See table 31.) Ubraiians in six schools 
state that they like to have teachers make topical assign- 
ments requiring the use of a number of books. In three 
junior high schools teachers bring their classes to the library 
for free reading periods. If the library is large enough so 
that the presenoe of a class will not close the libraiy to other 

pupils, these free reading periods have much to recommend 
them. ’ ' 

librarians in two schools report that by coming to the 
libra^ fr^uenUy teachers encourage its use by pupils. 
Teachers in four schools give material assistance to the 
hbrarians by informing them of what the various classes are 
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studying. In two schools teachers provide the librarians 
with contracts and lesson plans for the units heing studied. 

teachers could realize the extent of the assistance which 
jcan be given by the librarian who knows what is being studied 
in various classes, more teachers would undoubtedly inform 
the librarian regarding their programs. The responsibility 
for keeping the librarian in touch with class work is a dual 
one — the librarian must demonstrate to teachers the value of • 
such contacts; once this has been demonstrated, teachers 
must assume their share of the responsibility by notifying 
the libi^rian of the work being done in their classes. M 


Txblk 31. — Adiviiiea tohieh teachers employ to encourage the use of the 
library, as reported by librarians «n schools visited 


AoUTity 


Nombar of 
■chools' 


OIv^ early notice of needed materiala ig 

Take books to class and advertise them ; 7 

Make topical assignments requiring the use of a number of books. .. 6 

Send groups of pupils to library during class periods. 6 

Determine what materials are available before nuilring library 

assignments 4 

Inform librarian as to what the classes sure studying 4 

Recommend books to pupils 3 

Bring cla s s e s to library for free reading^ 3 

Assign collateral reading 3' 

#se the project method of teaching 2 

Give librarian contracts and lesson plans 2 

Come to library frequently ^ 2 

Bring home>room pupils to library for browsing periods 2 

Invite librarian to give book talks to classes ' 2 

Give clippings, pictures, and pamphlets to librarian 2 

Rotate units of work to prevent need of same books by different 

teachers at the same time 2 

Exhibit projects in library .. 2 

Make a schedule for books which are loaned to clsMsrooms for short 

periods of time 2 

Bring pupils to library to give fadok reports — pupils make library 
a "bookshop” and "sdl” to their classnuites the books they 

have read | 

Bring classes to library and' have them write themes regarding 

exhibits in library display cases..-^. 1 

Come to library'and browse around during vacant periods 1 

Permit pupils to make book reports on any book in the library... 1 
Give books to library ? 1 
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Table 81. AcUvitiet which teacherc etnj)l<yy to encourage the ute of the 
Ubrary, at reported by librariane irt schools visited — Continued 

Number oJ 

Aotlvltx fohools 

Cooperate with librarian in lost-book campaigns \ 

Cooperate with library in coUecting fines. i 

Invite librarian to read poetry to classes j 

Bring classes to library classroom for supervised study . i 

Pernait pupils to read whatever they choose for a few minute in 
class each day j 

Take books to classroom and permit pupils to select books for 

outside reading there under 8uper^i8ion of teacher i 

Suggest books to be ordered j 

Give librarian book reviews from professional magaunes i 

Bring classes to library for supervised study j 

Place call numbers of books on reading lists ' i 

Inform librarian of good new books j 

Have pupils make posters advertising books and give them to the 
library _ j 

Appoint in each class a library representative to keep in touch with 

library materials related to ftlsiM work j 

Advertise books on classroom bulletin boards...^ j 

Organise courses around library materials— use no textbooks 1 

Take charge of attendance and discipline in library each period of 
the day j 

Tell pupils about new books in library i 

Call to attention of pupils magaaine articles of inteiist 

Keep in touch with what is being taught in library methods course 
and correlate class work with library course _ | 


In two libraries a number of teachers invite the libraiian 
to their classes to give book talks. In schools having libra- 
rians capable of giving mteresting book talks, teachers ought 
certainly to be aware of the value of inviting the librarian to 
give such talks to their classes. . 

The home-room period is a real problem for many tei^ers. 
The librariaM at the Bronxville (N. Y.) High School and at 
the West Allis (Wis.) High School state that from time to time 
teachers bring their pupils to the library during home-room 
periods and permit them to engage in free reading. This plan 
might prove helpful to home-room teachers in other schools. 

At Horace Mann Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio, 
English teach^ frequently bring their classes to the library 
(transformed into a bookstore for the occasion) on book report 
days. The pupils place the books they have read upon 
counters (tables) in the various parte of the library and give 
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their book reports as sales talks to their classmates, who take 
the part of customers in the bookstore. The period is 
carried out in an informal manner, the pupils walking from 
counter to counter singly or in groups of two or three as they 
discuss the various books. During a portion of the period 
each pupil i» the class is given the opportunity of being a 
book salesman. 

At South High School, Denver, English teachers invite 
the librarian to read poetry to their classes. An English 
teacher at the Jackson (Mich.) High School permits her 
pupils to bring to class and read at frequent intervals any- 
thing of their choice. During the first weeks of the course 
the instructor makes no comments regarding the selections, 
but as she becomes better acquainted with her classes she 
su^ests informally books which the pupils may enjoy. This 
reading is for pleasure only ; the pupils make no report of it, 
and they understand that it has no influence on their English 
mark. The school librarian repots that this device succeeds 
in encouraging recreational reading and the use of the library. 

At Central High School, Minneapolis, an English teacher 
takes a book truck of books to her classroom before each 
outside reading assignment. In the classroom under the 
teacher’s supervision the pupils select the books they wish to 
read. The books are charged to the pupils in th|aU8aroom, 
and the signed book cards are sent to the library 

In Evanston Township High School, Evanston, LI., the 
reading lists prepared by a number of teachers have on them 
the library call numbers of- the books flo which reference is 
made. The librarians state that this practice saves a great 
deal of time for both librarian and pupils. 

A number of teachers in Ballard High School, Seattle, have 
appointed library representatives in each of their classes. 
The work of these'pupUs consists of keeping in touch with the 
library to determine what supplementary materials are avail- 
able regarding the units being studied in class. The librarian 
states that these pupils are of much assistance in brining 
to the attention of teachers and pupils valuable materials 
which otherwise might pass unnoticed. Plans are under 
way at Ballard High School for extension of the library 
representation plan to other classes. • 
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A number of teachers at Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, 
keep in touch with the unite taught in the library instruction 
course which their pupils are taking. These teachers attempt 
to plan their class work in such a way that it correlates with 
the library instruction which their pupils are receiving. 

HAol teacher;^ re^.— The statements of teachers are a 
further source of information regarding what they do to 
enwurage the use of the library. Of the 918 teachers who 
in^cate devices they employ to encourage the use of the 
hbrary, 604 state that they encourage reading by telling pupils 
of books which may interest them. (See Table 32.) Casual 
reference to interesting books undoubtedly leads many 
pupils to do recreational reading. Almost half of the teachers 
give their pupils lists of suggested readings, and 257 report 
advertising books by placing posters on classroom bulletin 
boards. Other activities of teachers to encourage reading 
for pleasure are: Encourage reading by giving extra credit 
for collateral reading, read to pupils interesting excerpts from 
library books, take library books to classrooms to “sell” 
them to pupils, have pupils give oral book reports, and exhibit 
interesting books on classroom desks. 

Five hundred and fourteen teachers state that they make 
topical assignments which require pupils to find their own 
materials; on the other hand, 372 report making assignments 
which tell pupils exactly where necessary materials may bo 
found in the library. References to specific materials have, 
of course, the advantage of saving the time of pupils and 
librarians. Eklucators and librarians emphasize, however, 
the value of topical assignments which make it necessary for 
pupils to learn how to use the Readers’ Guide, the card 
catalogue, and other hbrary tools. 

Many teachers recog^nize the need of informing the hbrarian 
of the needs of their classes. More than 550 instructors state 
that they determine whether necessary materials are available 
before making assignments requiring Ubrdry work ; 426 report 
that they notify Ubrarians of books their classes vdU need in 
the future, so that these books may be placed on the reserve 
shelf; and 145 teachers make early requests of librarians to 
borrow materiab which classes will need and which the 
library does not have. These activitiee are essential if 
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assigned library materials are to bis made available promptly 
to pupils. i 


Tabve 32 . — Devicei used by teacKers to encourage the use of the 

$ehool library 


Derhoe 


Number of 
teachers < 


Encourage reading by telling pupils of books which may interest 


them. - 1., 604 

Encourage pupils to go to library individusI^HfBBns^ for reference 

material ariaes 668 

I>eienniDe whether necesBary material is vaQable ih library before 

making asaighments requiring library 561 

Make suggestions for purchase of books desirable as additions to 

school library — . — 616 

Make assignments (problem or topical, for example) requiring pu- 
pils to do research work in library — 614 

Encourage reading by giving pupils lists of suggested readings 435 

Notify librarian of books classes will need in the future, so that 
these books may be placed on reserve shelf by the time pupils 

need them — - 426 

Make assignments which tell pupils exactly where necessary ma- 
terials may be fotind in library i... 372 

Take classes to library to spend p>eriod8 doing reference work 334 

Encourage reading by means of pMDsters on classroom bulletin 

board 267 

Teach pupils how to use the library as situations requiring its use 

arise in connection with class work, 216 

Make early request of librarian to borrow materials which classes 

will need and which the library does not have 145 

Devote a unit of 1 or more courses to teaching pupQs how to use 

the library 104 

Give librarian for exhibition in library completed projects prepared 

by pupih 92 

Arrange librarian to come to classes to teach pupils bow to use 

the library — 86 

Take classes to library to spend periods doing pleasure reading... 29 

Have classsoom library 8 

Bring library books to classroom for supervised study 7 

Enoourage reading by giving extra credit for supplementary read- 

in« - 4- 7 

Have popUs make poatera for the library 5 

Read ezeer^to from library booka to stimulate interert. 4 

Take library^booka to claaaroom to ‘*aell” them to pupile ' 4 

Have pupile give oral book reports 3- 

Require supplementary reading 3 

Oo to library often as an example to pupOa - 3 


t A total «( eu tMclMts rsported dsTleas aapWyed to enoMirace tbs DM of t bs sefaool Ubwy. 
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Table 82. — Depice$ U9ed by ieachert to encourage the use of the 
school library — CoDtinued 


Device 


Namber of 



Poet articlee and clippings on cUsaroom bulletin boArda — infonn 


pupils where additional materials can be found 2 

Exhibit intereeting books on desk 2 

Become acquainted with new books in librar}’ which pupils may 

enjoy reading 2 

Contribute books to library 2 

Teach pupils how to use reference books related to specified 

course 2 

Send groups of pupils to library during class period 2 

Recommend magazines to be used by pupils 2 

Recommend to pupils books relating to their extracurriculum in- 
terests 1 


Emphasise current problems and insist that pupils keep in touch 

with magasines and newspapers to be found in library. 

Have pupils keep record of books they read 

Have on teacher’s desk lists of suggested reading 

Have pupils use library magasines in drawing plans and details 

for architectural drawing 

Consult with librarian regarding pupils who reveal poor reading 

habits in the study hall 

Donate pamphlets to library 

Send pupils to library to study clippings 

Send pupils t^brary to study post cards — have them write short 

papers on these in French 

Check on library test given to pupils by librarian 

%Supervise the Use of library books kept in study KaII 


Teachers list a number of practices in teaching their pupils 
how to use the library. A large number state that they teach 
pupils how to use the library as situations requiring its use 
arise in connection with class work; ^me teachers devote a 
unit of one or more courses to instructing pupils in the use of 
the library, and others arrange for the librarian to teach 
their pupils how to use the library. 


f. TEACHERSr ACTIVITIES IMPAIHINO THE EFFICIENCY 
OF LIBRARY SERVICE 

The Librarians in the schools visited report a number of 
activities of teachers which make the work of the librarian 
more difficult and which discourage the use of the library* 
*'Give late notice of needed materials” is a habit of teachers 
which librarians criticize with almost universal agreement. 
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(See Table 33.) This practice often results in groups of from 
20 to 150 coming to the library and asking for a reference 
of which there are from 1 to 10 copies. The first pupil or 
pupils reaching the library get the books; the others fail to 
get them because the librariai has not known the books 
were to be used and accordingly has not placed them on the 
reserve shelf. * 

,Tabls 33. — Aetintie$ oj teachers which impair the e^ieiericy 
of library service 

Number o( 

^ Activity scboobi 

Give late notice of needed materiala - 19 

Fail to learn what materiaU are available before noaking library 

assignment - 4 

Do not know how to use the library.. 3 

Are indifferent to value of library 2 

Keep books longer than necessary — 2 

Make excessive requests for books to be ordered Iv — 2 

Use single textbook in teaching 2 

Fail to insist that pupils look up their own books and materials. . 

Make vague and indefinite assignments 

Take books out of library and assign pupils materials in b^ks 

they themselves have checked out. 

Fail to give pupils notices of overdue books — 

FaO to charge books which they borrow 

Fail to become familiar with library materials 

Request librarian to buy books about which they know little 

Ask to take out books before they are accessioned 1 .. 

Send pupils to library for disciplinary reasons,. 

Keep group of books in classroom longer than necessary, thus 

depriving others of needed books 

Ask librarian to order copies of books of which library already has 

(unknown to teacher) a number of copies 

Lose books — 

FaQ to conform to schedule when books are scheduled to different 

teachers' classrooms for a specific length of time...\. 

Are too strict about legitimate conversation when VMsigned to 

library to care for attendance and discipline 

Fail to suggest books to be ordered ' 

Ehnphasise importance of illustrations in booklets pupils make for 
projectSr thus tempting pupils to cut up library books and 

magasines • 

Fail to come to library / 


I UbcwlSBS o( M npwt tssebm* actidtlM thst lai|M^ Um sffidaiicy of Ubnry 

wrrtM. 
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Four librarians State that teachers in their schools faU to 
learn what material is av^aiJable before making assignmenta 
requii^ the use of library materials. This, of couree, re- 
suits m pupils asking for references which the library does 
not have. “Do not know how to use the library” and “Are 
indifferent to value of library” are mentioned three and two 
times, respectively. In two schools librarians state that a 
number of teachers use a single textbook and never take occa- 
sion to supplement the text by reference to material of any 
t^. The librarian of one school criticizes teachers because 
they make vague and indefinite assignments. The librarian 
reports that the pupils of these teachers come to the library 
with an ill-defined idea of what they are looking for. 

A number of teachers in one school are severely criticized 
for sending pupils to the Ubrary for disciplinaiy reasons. 
Gomg to the library should be a privilege, not a punish- 
ment. Nothing which makes library attendance a penalty 
can be condoned by anyone who has the welfare of the 
school library at heart. 

One librarian censures teachers because they emphasize 
the unportance of pictures in booklets which their pupils 
make. This practice tempts the pupils to cut up libraiy 
books Md magazines and Tresults in the destrucUon of much 
valuable material. 

Most problems which librarians report that teachers cause 
may be attribut^ to a lack of contact with the libraiy and 
a consequent failure to realize its resources and its prob- 
ems. Activities of librarians which inform teachers of the 
bbraiy and its purees undoubtedly remove the causes of 
\jnany of these difficulties. 

S. LIBRAJUANS- ACTIVITIBS OF HELP TO TEACHERS 

Information regarding library resources is much appre- 
ciated by teachers. “Notify teachers of new materials in 
hbrary m which they may he interested” is the helpful 
activity of Ubraiy staffs which fibers report more than 
any other. (See Table 34.) Two hundred and sixty-eight 
teachers indicate that librarians prepare bibliographiM^f 
materials available for the subjects they teach. Bibliogra- 
phies made by the librarian and covering articles 
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of interest are reported bj 166 teachers, and 216 teachers 
state that librarians inform them of newly published mate- 
rials not in the library in which they may be interested. 
Closely related to the act of informing members of the 
teaching staff regarding library materials is that of keeping 
in touch with units being studied in various classes. This 
activity, which is performed by the librarian and enables 
her. to make timely suggestions to teachers, is bsted by 236 
instructors. 

Tabl.k 34 . — Hdpfttl oetiviHe* of librariatu arid of library tiaft 
reparied hy ieachert 

Noinbcr of 

AoCirliy tgicbm i 

Notify teachers of new material in library in which they may be 

interested 679 

Place books needed by classes on reservashelf in library* 602 

Notify teachers of all new books received in library 428 

Suggest wUcb pupils may read for pleasure 375 

Supply for use in classroom library 363 

Provide ^^Ity reading room or faculty comer in library room. .. 350 
Borrow books from other libraries (county, State, or local public) 

as requested by teachers 304 

Prepare bibliqjpaphies of available library materials which relate 

to various subjects - 268 

Keep in touch with units being studied in various classes 236 

Notify teachers of new publications not in library in which the^ 

may be interested 216 

Exhibit in library completed projects prepared by pupils 181 

Give teachers bibliographies of current magazine articles in which 

they may be interested 166 

Teach pupils how to use the library 34 

Provide illustrative materials - 16 

Assist pupils to find materials 12 

Teach sp>ecial unit to classes on the use ofpeference books relating 

to various subjects 9 

Provide clipping and pamphlet file^. • 8 

Buy books suggested by teachers. 6 

Advertise books by means of posters on bulletin boards 5 

(Cooperate eagerly 4 

Provide phonograph records 4 

Provide magasines relating to various subjects 

Provide books for supplementary reading 

Advise pupils regarding outside reading 

Exhibit znaierals rdating to various subjectsx 

Sponsor faculty book club - 

» A total ol 918 fssohsi npOrtsd hripfol aetlvltlM of Ubrariaos sa^bnry i 
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Table 34 . — Hdjiful aetivUiet oj iibrariant and oj library ttaf$ 
rtpotied by ttaeken — CoDtinued 


Aetirity 


Nambw of 
toMdkon 


Provide library bulletin boards for various subjects. 2 

Assist pupils to locate debate materials 2 

Discuss books with various classes 2 

Supply current periodicals for classroom use 2 

Ask teacben to suggest books to be ordered 2 

Observe special days by posters and book displays 2 

Provide separate science library — facilitates reference work I 


Publish library guide which shows location of books relating to 

various subjects 

Read poetry to classes 

Give talks to pupils regarding interesting places (visited by 

librarian) associated with class work 

Allow books to be checked out through the classroom 

Loan books for use in classroom..! 

Place books needed by pupils in study hall 

Borrow illustrative material from public library.. 

Distribute magasines to department beads 

Send new books to teachers for inspection 

Assiat teachers to find materials for assembly programs. . . 

Gather materials for use in preparing costumes for school operetta. 
Order books for teachers so that they can receive library discount. 

Look up materials for teachers 

Send bodks to classroom for supervised study 



“Place books needed by classes on reserve shelf in library ” 
is reported as a help by approximately two-thirds of the 
teachers who filled iirthe checking list. One-third of the 
teachers state that librarians borrow books for them from 
other libraries. 

Nine teachers indic^ that the librarian teaches to their 
classes a special unit dn the use of reference books needed in 
speci^c courses. This is done in addition to the regular 
course in library instruction which is given to all pupils. 
Four teachers mention the eager cooperation of the Ubrary^ 
staff, and three list the faculty book club which the librarian 
sponsors. 

At John Adams High School, Cleveland, the main libraiy 
room is not large enou^ to accommodate all of the pupils 
who wish to use it. To relieve this situation, gU books rat- 
ing to scienoe axe placed in a separate room, where pupils 
who wish to use libraiy materials dealing with science may ' 
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come. One of the sciSfctee teachers at thi« school indicates his 
approval of this arrangement, stating that in his opinion it 
facilitates reference work in science. 

At Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 111;^ books 
which teachers wish placed on reserve are put on the shelves 
of the study halls, where pupils may use them without going 
to the library. One of the teachers in Evanston makes 
mention of the advantages of this arrangement. 

Teachers indicate their appreciation of three types of 
activities performed by librarians: First, those activities 
which inform members of the teaching staff regarding the 
resources of the library; second, those activities which make 
library materials readily available to teachers and pupils; 
and, third, those activities as a result of which pupils learn 
how to use the librai^ 


4 . TEACHERS SUOOESTION8 FOR IMPROVING LIBRARY SERVICE 

A striking feature of teachers’ suggestions for improving 
library service is the fact that so few suggestions are given 
and that no one suggestion is given by more than 12 of the 
918 teachers. (See Table 35.) 


Table 36. — Teachers' euggeaiions for improving seconda'ry-school 

library service 


6u£festion 


Number of 
teach ers 


Have more booka relating to specified courses 

Notify teachers of all new books received in library lO 

Notify teachers of new books (not in library) in which they may 

be interested ' g 

Give t^hers bibliographies of current magazine articles in which 

they may be interested 1 g 

Make bibliographies of library material available for use in speci- 
fied courses 5 

Furnish to each department a list of new books related to the 

department’s work 4 

» Supply books for classroom libraries 4 

Borrow books from other libraries as they are requested 4 

Have more modem books 3 

Provide faculty reading room 3 

Have large library reading room to which classes may be taken for 

pleasure reading 2 

Have collections of mounted pioturM for reference in drawing and 

design " ^ 2 

Prepare bibliographies of collateral pleasure reading. ........ 2 
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Tablb 35. — Teachers' suggestions for improvir%g secondary-sehoot 
library service — Continued 

Num^of 

ouggesuOD toacben 

Eliminate antiquated materialB from library : 2 

Give library instruction to classes 2 

Establish departmental libraries. 2 

Permit pupils to go to library during home-room period 2 

Supply daily paper 

Subscribe to magazines relating to specific courses 

Have more up-to-date technical material? 

Have more fimely illustrated books 

Have more materials Ibr postgraduate students 

Provide books suited to the comprehension of the pupils 

Keep atlas and maps in the library 

Act as depository for visual aids 

Prepare and give to teachers duplicate index cards of library books^ 
relating to various courses so that teachers may keep them in 

their desks 

Prepare and post bibliographieswof r^igazine articles which will 

interest pupils . 

Circulate to various classrooms posters advertising books 

Exhibit books in classrooms 

Keep a separate shelf for historical fiction 

Buy books suggested by teachers 

Exhibit art work in libraiy’ 

Analyze more anthologies 

Make study-hall libraries department libraries 

Allow books to be taken out for a longer period of time 

Limit the number of books to be taken out at one time by each 

pupil.. ^ 

Have library open longer hours 

Twelve teachers indicate a desire for more books relating 
to the subjects they teach. A number of teachers e.xpr^ 
the wish that the library staff would inform them of all new 
books received in the library, would tell them of newly 
published books not in the library, and would no^y them of 
current magazine articles of interest. A desire to be kept 
in touch with current reading matter appear^ to account for 
the suggestions most frequently mentioned by teachers. 

Five teachers suggest that the librarian supply them with 
dbliographies of the library material available for use in the 
courses they teach. Two propose that the librarian prepare 
for pleasure reading bibliographies of books which are related 
to the units of various courses offered in the school. 
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Two teachers (both of them teachers in the same junior 
high school) suggest that pupils be permitted to go to the 
library during home-room periods. In this particular school 
pupils in the junior high school grades are scheduled for 
class work during the entire school day, and accordingly 
have but little opportunity to use the school library. 

A teacher in the Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, ni., suggests that the practice of having reference books 
relating to different departments in the same study hall be 
abolished. He proposes, instead, a library for each depart- 
ment in which the reserve books for that department might 
be kept. 

Most of the teachers’ suggestions for improving library 
service merit careful attention. Some of them indicate a 
need for additional facilities, some propose significant ad- 
ministrative changes in library organization, and others 
suggest the more general use of activities which some libra- 
rians have inuagurated. 


i 


CHAPTER VIII : ACTIVITIES AND DEVICES 


/. ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS REPLYING TO INQUIRY FORMS 

In carrying out the purposes of the present study a major 
emphasis has been placed on locating and describing activities 
and devices used in outstanding school libraries. In accord- 
ance with this emphasis, there was included on the inquiry 
forms sent to high schools a checking list of activities and 
devices sometimes used in school libraries. Persons filling 
out these forms were asked to check the activities carried on 
in their libraries and to list other devices us^ successfully. 

The activity most frequently mentioned on the returned 
inquiry forms is “Notify teachers of new material as it comes 
to the library.” (See Table 36.) “Use bulletin boards’* 
and “Prepare and post book lists” rank second and third, 
respectively. In 232 schools it is reported that the library 
staff keep>8 in touch with the umts of work studied in various 
classes. 

A 

Tabue 36 . — Activities and devices used in school libraries 

, Number of 

Activity schools > 

Notify teachers of new materials as they come to the library 316 

Use bulletin boards * 296 

Prepare and poet book lists 249 

Provide s^lf or table for new books 239 

Use posters for advertising books and magazines 239 

Keep in touch with units being studied in the various classes 232 

Provide new teachers with descriptions of hbrary and its service* 174 

Have a personal conference with each new teacher 171 

Post literature maps jgQ 

Encourage pupils to bring clippings 15g 

Borrow books from local library J3g 

Confer with all pupils regarding library... 133 

Poet annotated lists of magaiine articles for pupils m 

Provide a browsing comer 102 

Confer with pupils who are making little use of library 99 

Organise a library or reading club. 91 

Take library census to discover pupils who are not using librsuy or 

are using it infrequently 80 

i Rstiuiii win raosiTed than see sotMMb. 
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Table 36 . Admixes and devices need in school libraries — Continued ^ 

Number of 

Activity 4 schools 

Borrow books from State library . . ^ 70 

Use reading records annotated by pupils 52' 

Publish library notes in schooP paper 23 

Borrow books from county library |g 

Have book exhibits \ ^ g 

Present assembly program during book week 5 

Give book talks to classes on request 5 

Display projects prepared by pupils in classes of various teachers _ . 5 

Confer with teachers about the use of the libr^ by pupQs in their 

home rooms lo?*. 4 

Have a story hour for pupils ^ 3 

Give pupOs illustrated reading lists 3 

Have a current-events bulletin board 3 

Hold teas for teachers in library 2 

Call attention of teachers to magazine articles Z 2 

Have a browsing period the latter part of each hour devoted to 

library instruction I 

Bead aloud to pupils last 16 minutes of last period on Fridays 1 

Have teachers take books to class and advertise them 1 

Have school poster club make posters advertising books 1 

Have teachers assigned to library analyze books and make depart- 
ment bibliographies ^ I 

Display books suitable for gifts | 

Make briefly annotated bibliography to call to attention of teacher 

little-used books ^ 

Have mail boxes for teachers in library V 

Keep book jackets in box on charging desk 1 

Sponsor a faculty book club _ j 

Have teachers assigned to library to help 1 period each day 1 


Some of the most significant devices are undoubtedly 
found among those least frequently reported. In the dis- 
cussion to follow certain of these less generally used activities 
will he mentioned and described in a somewhat more detailed 
manner than is possible in tabular form. 

“Take a library census “ is a device reported by 80 schools. 
This is probably a larger number of ^schools than actually 
take a formal library census,* often undoubtedly a census is 
reported wben a school merely keeps a library att^dance 
record with no reference to the names of pupils usiiig the 
library. The Bronxville (N. Y.) High School, however, is 
taking a census <Jf unusual interest. T'he^brarian has mime- 
ographed sheets with the names of all pupils in the school. ‘ 
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When a book is checked out of the library, the pup'll taking 
the ^ok ^ name bn the book card, and at the close of 
the day a tally is of p>ipils who have borrow^ books. 
Ths IS done by uaidg the book cards for the day and placing 
taUiM opiate the appropriate names on the mimeogi^phed 

compUed the librarian is 
able to determine what pupils are not using the library and 
^ mquire mto the reasons for this situation 

The librarians of three junior high schools report having • 
^ry hours m the hbrary. At Lake Junior High School 
Denver, a senes of stoiy hours is held twice each year. Pupils 

fro"* 

30 to 80. An mte^tmg feature of the second-semester 
story hour at Lake Jumor High School is the fafct that the 
period IS closed with a discussion of the program for vacation 
reading sponso^ by the Denver Public Library. 

libr^es report having a cun-ent^venta buUetin 
bo^. At the Umversity^f Chicago High School a com- 
™ttee of SIX pupils (an editor in chief and an editor for each 
day of the week) has charge of the Daily Exhaust, which is 
the narne given the bulletin board upon which news clippings 
are posted. At Omaha Technical High School the joum^sm • 

classes of the school are in chaige of the bulletin board for 
current events. 

In the Ubrajj of Girls’. High School, Brooklyn, the last 15 
nunulffi of tl^ final period of the day on Fridays is frequently 
occupied noth an informal hook talk given by the Ubrarian 
« by reading to the pupils who happen to be in the library 

Ir , .u « Girls' High School reports 

that the 15-minuto period thus spent frequently results in . 
students taking books for week-end reading. 

The Ubrarian at the Harper Junior High ^hool, Chicago 
pernute the pupils to browse among books during the latter 
part of each period of libraiy instruction. 

At the J. E. Brown Junior High School, AUanta, Ga., the 
hbranan reports a device that proved helpful in encouraging 
tee UM of boolm which formerly were used but little, if at aU. 

e hbranan listed the books in th^hbrary which were not 
Jming used. The books so listed wereXplassified according to 
the departments in which they might he used, and to each 
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teacher in the school was sent a list of little-used books which 
he might find useful. 

At Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, a teacher in each 
department is assigned to the library for one period a day. 
This period is spent in analyzing books in the library which 
are of value to the specific department to which the teacher 
belongs. Duplicate copies of the analytical cards are made,' 
one for the library and one for the department oflBce, Mter 
a study of high-school libraries in Los Angeles (including the 
library of Fairfax High School), Miss Whittington concludes; 
“Departmental cataloguing should be used in all Ubraries, as 
it insures cooperation with departments And makes the library 
more useful.” ‘ 

At R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, N. C., 13 
teachers are assigned to work in the library for one period 
each day. They engage in such activities as filing clippings, 

' filing pictures, caring for reserve books, making bibliographies 
of materials for use in theit departments, and mending books. 
The purpose of having the teachers work in the hbrary is not 
so much the actual assistance given the librarian as for the 
■ purpose of making the teachers libraiy-minded. The library 
staff at Reynolds High School reports that having these teach- 
ers assist in the hbrary does much to encourage their use 
of it. 

At Upper Leacock Township High School, Bird in Hand, 
Pa., the teachers’ mail boxes are in the hbrary. The Ubrarian 
likes tl^i« arrangement, since it helps to establish regular con- 
tact with all teachers of the school.. 

On the charging desk of the hbrary at Ballard High School, 
Seattle, is a wooden file in which are kept book jackets. 
This b an interesting variation of the use of book jackets 
for posting the bulletin board, and pupUs of the school are 
reported to make much use of them in selecting books to be 
read. 

*. i4CTfVmES IN SCHOOLS VISITED 

The hbrarians in the schools visited were asked to describe 
activities ^d devices which they find helpful in connection 

1 WhiUlngtoii. Hirriett XmmalTn- The AdmlaMntlon o( Senior Hl(h Betiooi Ubrarloi 
In L« Ametae. Unpobllrhrd martor’i tborla, Onlvwrlty oT Boatbmi CilUomk, 1#». 1» 
pp. (M p. U6). 
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with the following problems: (1) Interesting teachers in the 
library and encouraging them to use it; (2) encouraging 
recreational reading; (3) encouraging the use of the library in 
preparing school work. 

The following p>ages summarize the replies of librarians to 
• these requests. Since the librarians were given no checking 
list of any sort but were merely asked to describe successful 
activities, it is possible that many activities may have been 
omitted. , Their most successful devices are, however, those 
which they would be most likely to recall at the time of the 
intemew. It is therefore probable that the following pages 
summarize best practices in this group of school libraries. 

Encouraging the use of the lihrury by teachers, — Librarians 
cooperating in this study report a number of activities which 
indicate that they are making conscious efforts to interest 
teachers in*the library and to inform them of its resources. 

A noteworthy feature of liable 37 is the lack of agreement 
among librarians regarding methods of interesting teachers 
in the library. Fifty-nine different activities or devices are 
mentioned, only one of which is reported by more than one- 
third of the librarians. Of the remaining 58 devices, 41 are 
given once only and 7 are reported twice. 


Table 37. — Devices employed to encourage teachers to use the 

school library 


Device 


Notify tmebm ot oew nuUerlals reodVed 

Hav« Craquent In/ormal chAto with teichen 

Send new books to teechen 

Send tewchen lists of ioteresting magBiine articl« 

Atteod depsrtmenUl meetiogs 

^hos llbra^ notes In prlndpAl’t boU^ 

Sponior CecttHy book club 

Ask teteben to fomst new books to be ordered . . 

Give teechers foodsenriee 

Dls^bate library news bolletln 

Talk St Caoolty meetinfi. 

Work with teachers to deraloiHng new oomaea of 

rtudy 

Have a tea In library for teadien at opeolng of 
school year 


Type of school 


Janicr 

( 10 ) 


Junior- 

senior 

( 5 ) 


Senior 

( 7 ) 


4*year 

( 11 ) 


Total 

(») 


30 

11 

0 

6 

5 

1 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 


Note.— T he numben In parentbeaes hidlhkte the namber of sohooki of the rarloos types in 
which Ubrariaos reported devloes to enooaiwge teacben to use tbe library. 
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Table 37 . — Devices employed (o encourage teachers to u»« 
school library — Continued 



Type of school 

Devlc® 

Junior ' 
(10) 

funior- 

senior 

(6) 

Senior 

(7) 

4-yMr 

(11) 

Total 

(M) 

1 ' 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Have teachers’ rest room next to library— makes 

1 



1 

2 


1 . 



1 

2 



i 

1 

2 

▲ f TTiMHnim nf nAnftrtmimt hAA/ln _ 



1 

1 

2 

Invite new teachers to library at opening of school 



i 

1 

2 


i 




1 


1 




1 

Send forms to teachers each week asking if they 
wish illustrative materials or speciinens of any 

1 





Send bulletin to teachers at opening of year 

Make study of number of puplb sent to library by 

1 





1 





Make bibliographies of profession rea^gs for 



1 





Bend to all te^ers week a form asking what 

oan rin tf\T Ihnm 

1 





KrLTvIr MitrfAw in FAA/Iin^ mom 


1 , 
1 




Mention names of teachers making oatstanding 
use of library in monthly report to supeiin- 

t AnH Anl 





Display books in teachers’ reading room 


1 




U ¥if rt 111 4n 


1 * 




Give teachers lists of little-used books relating to 
their courses - - - 


4 

1 




Notify teachers of newly published books (not in 

liKMr-uN (n fvhlnh thAV mav hA IlltAFMltAd 


1 




Send to teachers material for clasaroom bulletin 
boards.--. - - ---- 


1 




Have pupils make bibliographlee needed by 
teachers during Instruction In the use of the 
library....-- - - - 


1 




Send to teasers bulletin with suggestions for 
book'Week activities - - 


1 




Hold departmental teas in Ubrary from time to 
time— ^ihibits of particular interest to memben 
of department 



i 



Have at least 1 repreeentative of each department 
study catalogue of various publishing companies 

KA^nrA Iwtir nrrlAT in miulA 



1 



Help gather materials for teachers when they are 



1 



ofve each teacher a bibliography of the library 

Iwkkll raWting tO hlS SUhlect . 



1 



4 f/w gncrtTAgf Irma VAaIt 



1 



Post 00 teachers’ bulletin board lists of new books 
miFAhAiiAd hv Dohllo lihrarv .... . - 



i 



t.^AA twtAA A TAT 



1 



Post book reviews in room where faculty meetings 




1 


Place in teachers’ rest room a folder of book jackets 
V fmm riAv lihrarv books _ 




1 


Haita hnnk Avhlhiti at facultv fiMXiUtiwi _ 




1 


AtLAnd (acnltv meetlnss - « 




1 


XTava And fAMtftv niMtlna of vaaT iield in lihrarv 




1 


CUlwQ IlaVw Vi Mvaii sai aaa^a^B j a 

Anlgn tsacbers to library 1 p^od each day to do 




1 


Hold open bouse for tei^srs Imniediately after 
house riwaning between semestara — 


1 


1 



O 
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Table 87. Device* emptied to encourage teacher* to u»e the 
tehod library — Continued 


Device 


Type of school 

Itinlor 

(10) 

Junior- 

senior 

(5) 

Senior 

C7) 

4- year 
(ID 

Total 

(33) 

1 

9 

S 

4 

1 

• 

R«»rve new books for teacher* for 1 week before 

Dlacing In dfculAtlon 

Place ^ folders on faculty tibie 




1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

I 

1 

1 

! 

Send book totems 

Have book exhibits In faculty reamni'rooin' 




ASK teacoers woetoer any of new books are valu- 












foWwd^binjt aviltabtesUdes 
Md illustrative m«t«ials dealing with his sub- 

JOCLS - - - . - 




l w 5-mlnute at each faculty meeting to 

di^uas new books In the library, features of 
library service, etc 




Devote OTtiie faculty meeting to a dte^ion of' 
the school library and Its use 





ueacners new librai^ books in which 
they may be interested. Bibliographies of articles in current 
magazmes are sent to teachers in six schools. Three libra- 
n^s state that the “secret” of interesting teachere in the 
Ijbraiy is to give them good service. In three schools the 
hbranans have hbraij news bulletins mimeographed and 
n u to the teachers. Two lihrarians report that 
having the teachers’ rest room open direcUy off the Ubrary 
does much to interest teachers in the Ubrary, m that it makra 
accessible to teachers during their leisure time. 

The hbrjvnan of a Cleveland Mor high school made an 
in terestmg study of the number « pupils sent to the library 
by the various teachers during a period of one week. In this 
particular school a pupil is admitted to the library by a slip 
signed by the teacher of the class for which he is to do library 
work. The data gathered indicated that one teacher had 
sent 300 pupOs to the library during the week; another had 
eent only 4 pupib to the library during the same length of 
Ume. This study formed the basis for an interesting dis- 
cussion at a faculty meeting, during which the principal 
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emphasized the value of having pupils use the Ubrarj. The 
librarian states that the results of this study and of the 
faculty discussion were readily apparent. 

In one of the Detroit junior high schools a form is sent to 
each teacher every Friday asking what help the hbrary can 
give during the following week. 

The librarian at the BronxvUle (N. Y.) Bigh School holds 
weekly teas for teachers in the libreuy. The attendance at 
these teas is good, and the librarian has an excellent oppor- 
> tunity to bring materials of interest to the attention of various 
' teachers. At East High School, Denver, departmental teas 
are held in the library from time to time. At each tea are 
displayed library materials particularly interesting to the 
department concerned. 

In her monthly report to the superintendent of schools one 
librarian mentions teachers who have made particularly 
effective use of the library during the month ^d describes 
what they have donb. These reports and the fact that the 
teachers know of them are said to have an appreciable 
influence in encouraging teachers to use the school library. 

Before book week the Ubrarian at Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, sends a form to all teachers asking them for sug- 
gestions for book-week activities. In addition to, ^ value 
of the suggestions received, ^e fact that teachers have been 
asked to help in planning week makes them regard the 
week's activities as a cooperative \mdertaldng in which they 
have a part. 

At Omaha Technical High School all new hbrary boob 
are exhibited in the teachers’ reading room for one week 
before they are placed in circulation. Teachers in this school 
are also invited to inform the librarian of any new boob 
which are valuable enough to warrant the ordering of dupli- 
cate copies. 

At Girls' High Sdk>ol, Brooklyn, five minutes of each 
faculty meeting b given to the librarian. During this period 
she calls to the attention of the faculty new materials ip the 
hbrary and any other features of hbrary service to which she 
may wish to direct their attention. In this same school 
an entire faculty meeting b, from time to time, given to a 
discussion of the school hbrary and its use. 
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The stat^ents of Ubrarions reveal the fact that man? of 
them are alert to the value of acquainting teachers with the 
hbraly and its re^u^. It « accent that teachere 
and hbranans emphasize the importance of having teachers 

inform^ regar^ng library materials. This fact should be 

suggestive to hbranans and educators who wish to'improve 
the relationship between teachers and school libraries. 

Tabij 3S.—Devic€i employed to encourage recreational reading 

Device Nomher of 

Display books ecfaooto i 

Poet book Jackets 

Use posters ad vertising books '■ 

Have informal chats with pupils.. *■■■ 

Place book reviews in school paper. ^ I 

Give book t alks to English classes 

Poet literature maps ® 

Place library notes in school paper ^ 

Keep in library bookmarks with suggested books for reading 3 

fi^ave le^ly scheduled reading hours in library- for pupils 3 

Make a study of pupils' reading habits and interests o 

o7^k! ««rtificate. to pupils who read specified number 

Present auditorium program during book w«k « 

P^ book reviews written by pupils ” ’ t 

Display books in case in main corridor of building o 

« E^bit ooUections of books relating to assembly p'r^igianm'. lec'- 

Have special book case of finely iu'urtmtiid 'e^Vions ' o 

Place list of new books in school paper 2 

Present book plays at assembly programs'”””””"^ 9 

Have a story hour onoe each semester for all pupils 1 

buUetin prepared by'libiiiiT club 
and distributed during book week 

^ clippings (from bo^k jackets) describtog' b^ki 1 

Give book talks to home-room groups...... | 

public library e* « uj' ^ 

Jackets, paste on different ‘ 

cards, file in box 

^ ^ •eventh-gride pupfls'iociii^Yo^'in' ^n'- 

^ ford achieveznent tesrt— read books suited to their abilltv 1 

Exhibit new books ^ 

Hsve member s of Ubi^ oounoU give talkk’to 1 

• Th. of II selKKib jpwwtwl dwlow 
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Tablx 38 . — Dteicet employed to encourage recreational reading — Contd. 

Poet liete of famous men whoee birthdays occur during month and 

exhibit biographies of these men j 

Post on bulletin boards lists of books read and recommended by 

‘various pupils • 

Place book advertisements in school paper j 

Build up book exhibits around autographs of famous men i 

Place posters made and signed by pupils (My Faw>rite Book) on 
bulletin boards • i 

Belong to Junior Literary Guild — encourage reading of these 
books j 

VlWt classes, hear book reports of pupils, and discuss related books 

with them if opjX)rtunity arises \ 

Present book plays in library j 

Buy books w^hich pupils suggest j 

Distribute bibliographies of books for vacation reading — prepared 

by librarian, printed in shop | 

Place posters advertising books on bulletin boai*d in study hall... 1 

Advertise books during library instruction | 

Give book talks before school clubs (radio, aviation, etc.) i 

Notify clubs of new books in which members may be interested.. 1 

Read poetry to English classes \ 

Exhibit during book week books supplied by bookstores.. l 

Make special reading lists for pupils of high and low I. Q l 

Post movie ’stills along with books i 

Post illustrated book lists in library \ 

Devote one section of library shelves to books concerning hobbies. 1 

Build up collection of autographed books » i 

Supply pupils wishing them with notebook, Books I Have Read.. 1 
Arrange to have pupils spend vacant periods in library (libfary- 

study hall) j 

Give library book talks at assembly programs i 

Make on colored paper individual book lists for pupils 1 

Have librarian in charge of high-school department at the public 

library give book talks to pupils \ 

Post on bulletin boards a list of teachers’ favorite books. 1 

Place library notes in school bulletin which is sent to home rooms. 1 

Keep file containing book jackets on librarian’s desk... 1 

Show pupils copies of beautifully iUustrated editions at time of 

library lessons \ 

Have one librarian on duty at the stacks every period of the day- 

assist pupils find books they will enjoy 1 l 

Give book talks at close of periods In library l 

Post book lists relating to current plays, operas, and lectures 1 

Make oommento to pupils when books are being charged to them. 1 
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the objectives 

of the school hbmry, “To provide for worthy use of lesiure 
time 18 ranked second by those who returned inquiry forms 
Libi^ans not, however, giving merely theoretical rec- 

^ indicated by the fact that 33 

of the schools viatedreport 62 different devices for encouraging 
recreaUon^^g. (See Table 38.) Displays of book^the 
^ting of bwk jackets and the use of posters for advertising 
books firet, second, and thirel, respectively, in frequency 
of mention. Seven librarians report that they find informal 
chats with pupils of particular value. Book reviews in the 
school paper are mentioned seven times, and libraiy notes of 
a general nature in the school paper are mentioned four times 
In five s^toIs hbranansgive book talks to English classes. 
The ^k talk offers the alert and capable libraHan a real 
opjmilumty to “seU“ books to tiie pupils of the school. As 

^ch this device might well be used more often than seems to 
be the case. 

Three schools report keeping in the libraiy bookmarks upon 
which are hst^ books suggested for pleasure reading. In 
three j^or high schools regultaly scheduled reaS^houre 

^ m encouraging^ading for pleasure. 

At the Horace Mann Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio, 
the hbraiy club prepared a book news bulletin, had it 
mimeographed, and distributed it during book week 
The Ubrerians in two schools report making studies of 

pupiL reading habits and interests. A knowledge of what 
pupils read and of what they like to read should prove of 
distmct value to the school Ubrarian who wishes to encourage 
and gmde recreational reading. ^ 

The at Gnuit Junior High School, Denver, epon- 

a book club wmposed of the seventh-grade pupils with 
e lowest scores in the Stanford achievement' test. These 
pupils, who would ordinarily do veiy little, if any, recrestional 
reading, are provided with mte^ting books suited to their 
abiUty ^d an encouraged to read them. The fibrarian re- 
^ that tee pupils read a surprisingly laige number of 

.bl. reHlXST ‘o •« ‘“•'iv.ting d«ir- 
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At Lake Junior High School, Denver, book jackets are used 
for makiDg a scrapbook to which pupils may refer when they 
wish to ^t a book to read. At Grant Junior High School, 
also in Denver, book reviews are cut from book jackets^ 
pasted on different colored cards, and filed in"a box for use hy 
pupils.* 

The librarian at Lake Junior High School, Denver, gives 
book talks to the various home groups in the school as she 
receives invitations. Home-room teachers in many schools 
would undoubtedly welcome talks by librarians who are in- 
terested in books and are alive to the possibilities of interesting 
secondary-school pupils in the resources of the library. At 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J., 
book talks are given in home rooms by members of the 
library cmmcU, a pupil organization with a representative 
from each home room. The librarian makes suggestions and 
assists the council members in preparing their talks. 

Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, assembles interest- 
mg exhibits centered aroimd f^ous men whose birthdays 
occm during a given month. For example, pictures, famous 
sayings, and biographies combine to make the display centered 
around ‘‘April birthdays." 

Book reviews and library notes are frequently placed in 
school papers^ but it is qmte unusual to find in the advertising 
columns of a school paper an attractive library advertise- 
ment of a book, a group of books, or some future of the 
library and its service. Readers of the Hutchins Star 
(Hutchins Intermediate School), however, can not fail to note 
the striking and original librkry advertisements which appear 
regularly in this school paper. 

A valuable hobby for the librarian is that of collecting 
autographs. At Hutchins Intermediate School the librarian 
has a remaikable collection of autographs around which she 
builds book displays related to the man whoee autograph she 
is featuring. Among meil whoso autographs have been thus 
used are Grenfell, Theodore Roosevelt, Kipling, and Edison. 

• At U» StoTMOM RMB in tha CltvriMid Pnblio Ubnrr. nrtows « Ibavt MstaBMoU m 
pMtodooUMlnaktoooTvniilboelB. Ma Roai,UMUtmtenliiciMm,n|MrtsthsttlMraai« 
PMpto (tb«7 m UflMciMMi papili) who on rooa mb to botrov Iwoks IbvIiw tbm 
ttotooMatoaMnoftMthMiboakiiHthDoi ' 
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pupil, a«^vi.^zrtlr^kC4 x^^^ "’“ 

reading on related subjecte suggesta further 

vl”'^ f p-pa* of *« Bn>nx. 
libnuian JZTpHpX X^tuTp^ 

school the librarian is Hmn,» '• ®“ ®*^; 1“ this same 

school clubs. Book talks are given befom th? - 
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nol *i • "hn^ Btunulates recreational readmir Mi- thio 

P ®® 8^^ pupils regular contact with booJcs 
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At the Township High School, Evanston, 111., the librarian 
often makes individual book lists for pupils. These lists, 
which are mode in response to pupils’ requests for su^estions 
of good books, are attractively printed on colored paper. 
The individual book list is made wiA the interests and 
abilities of a specific pupil in mind, and accordingly has an 
advantage over book lists of a more general aature which are 
made for pupils in a certain grade. 

At R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
lists of teachers’ favorite books are posted on a library 
bulletin board as a method of advertising books. 

The problem of stimulating recreational reading merits 
and is receiving much attention and study on the part of the 
selected schools visited during this investigation. En cour- 
aging reading for pleasure represents, however, only one 
phase of the librarian’s work. 

Methods oj encouraging the'vse of the library in preparing 
school vDork , — A second type of reading which librarians aim 
to encourage is the reading done by pupils in ppepaiing their 
school work. One-half of the librarians who ^ve informa- 
tion regarding methods of encouraging pupils to use the library 
in preparing school work state that they supply teachers 
with bibliograilhies of material available regarding various 
units of class work. (See Table 39. ) 

Only three librarians report visiting classes. A number 
state that they should like to visit classes but that they have 
no time for doing so. This is to be regretted, because fre- 
quent visits to classes are an excellent means of keeping in 
touch with class work and are a guide to the librarian in 
adapting the library to the needs of the teacher. 

Three librarians emphasize the value of being thoroughly 
familiar with^W^ courses of study for all departments in the 
school. In two libraries a practice is made of posting reading 
lists near the shelves on which are kept the bwka referred to 
m the reading lists. ^ 

Collections of all textbooks used in the schools are kept'in 
the libraries of Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, Technical 
High School, Omaha. At South High School, Denvbr, the 
librarian has charge of teachers’ copies of textbooks. The 
librarians in these three schoob report that a knowledge of 
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the secondary-school library 
the textbooks used in the classes of i > i. 

/ 

T..L1 u, (V Biro™ 

tn preparing school work ^ory 

Device Number of 

Supply toMhei. .HI, bibliogiophie, o^teruj .„ii.hl. i„ , k ‘ 
for vanous unite of work available m library 

Keep in touch with unite beins AtuHinyi • 

Visit classes * "tudied in vanous classes 4 

^mo ijunito.‘;;,'h Huiy - * 

Post reading lists in library near books fZ'^' I": ^ 

be taken readings will 

bibuopopb, o, .v^biot^tri.rH.ri' 

“iootlni w'bjoo,, ' 

^ of VirtroU ,«ord. „d iilo^i^VHrm.: ' 

^vide tNMks for classroom libraries ' * 

J7*e.library as a study >»ii >, 1 

\ ' tAesrlaas ol R iobooh iw«^ 0 * 

PnpniiiKMlMMlwiaik. *® •****”*■•**““ o' tbs sthool Btawr ta 
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At Richard Hardy Memorial High School, Richard City, 
Tenn., all library books used for school work are kept in the 
study hall, where pupils may have ready access to them. 
Books for recreational reading are kept in the school library. 
In .the Evanston Township High School, Evanston, HI., 
books which teachers wish reserved for their classes are 
placed on shelves in the study halls of the school. This 
practice not only gives pupils ready access to books, but in 
Evanston it has acted as a relief for an overcrowded library ; 
pupils who ordinarily would go to the library can now do 
their work in the study halls. 

'Hie head of each department in the J. E. Brown Junior 
High School, Atlanta, exammed all books in the literary and 
listed the titles of those relating to the work of his depart- 
ment. 'The books in these lists were classified according to 
the topics with which they deal and were printed by the 
printing classes of the school. As now books are received 
department heads examine them and supplements to the . 
original book lists are issued. 'These liibliographies are not 
only valuable because they can be referred to by teachers 
of the school, but they are especially worth .while, because 
in the making of them the department heads come to real- 
ize the resources of the Ubraiy. 

At the West Allis ( Wis. )“HiglP School the librarian uses an 
old copy of the Readers' Guide in which to indicate the sub- 
jects regarding which pamphlets, clippings, and illustrative 
materials are av^able. 

In the library of Girls’ I&gh School, Rrooklyn, is a bulletin 
board for each department of the school. Teachers use these 
for posting lists of required and suggested reading. 

In general, librarians tiying to encourage pupils to use the 
library in preparing their sdiool work proceed along three 
lines; First, they become familiar with what is taught in 
various courses; second, they inform teachers and pupils 
regarding materials available relating to their courses; and 
third, they make library books readily available to pupils 
and members of the .teaching Btafif. Of particular interest is 
the plan of placiDg in study halls library books which pupijs 
need in connection with theu school work. 
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Mu^ruous During the visits to schoql Ubra- 

.luch can b« cl^ed under no other eoclion of the report 
n one j^or ^ school fiction may be borrowed by pupils 
only on Pnday nights, to be returned on Monday. The reason 
for this piactiM IS that the principal feels that during^” 
week woA r^ Aould be emphasiaed to the exeSn of 

A «*“ weU be raised as to 

whether the hbrary in this school is giving the junior^h 

school pupd adequau, ^dance in his recreational rea<W 

At the Bronin^e (N. Y.) High School the librark^f: 

rae^ fornra ei^bit of bookplateo in the school library 

Pupils who had bookplates of their own brought them^a 

laige number of pupUs brought their parents^kpiTt^ 

**“ ooPPHod their bookplatee.*^ The’ 

exloMt aroused much mterest among the pupils and is re- 
po^ to have mcoumged many pupils to have bookplates 

k *’5^«*p'“ ®«>> Sebool for Girls is a special 

buBetm board which is need for displaying cBppings and 

pictiirw of notirf men and women on. their birthd^ To 

of the b^days of all men and women r««arding whom the 
hbraiy has cbppmgs or illustrative materials Reference le 
the c^ in this Me readily determines the materials avafiabte 
regardi^men whose birthdays fall on a given day 
The hbrary at the South PhiladelphU High School for 
Girls celebrated Jewish book week by eihibiting books about 
Ae Jewish race and books written by Jews. On the bulletin 
were posted pictures of noted Jews and clippin™^^ 
Iheuirntavmee. These display, are reported to hZ^S^ 

more uiifmt and attracted mots attention than any dis- 
plays whiA have been held in the Ubraiy during recent vemT 
Ub„„« m «hools attendmi by lai^nuS7?‘^inf 
any natao^ may find this device helpful in in^stii 
^ regarding the land and people of thur paieS 

ye^ s^^oll* '"P'rte that a nimber of 

^ ^ die voluntarily began making monthly Bbrarv re- 
ports to the pnncrpal of her school. These rei^rtaSude 
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circulation data and attendance reports, comparing the 
library statistics for the month with those of previous ye^. 
Included in each report are also deecriptions of interesting 
libraiy projects carried on during the month. The librarian 
in this school believes that these monthly reports have done 
much to interest the principal in the library and to help him 
realize its achievements and its needs. The principal on his 
part states that the library reports are a source pt real interest 
/ to him and that the achievements the library reports are a 
source of pride. 

A.t John Hay High School, Cleveland, motion pictum of 
the libraiy and of pupils carrying on various activities in the 
library are used in giving puptts instruction in the use of the 
library. The pictures, the showing of which occupies about 
20 minutes, were taken in the school under the direction of 
one of the science teachers. 

The librarian at Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Elkabeth, N. J., reports a study of the library attendance of 
pupils in various home rooms. The results of this study 
revealed the fact that pupils in some home rooms use the 
library a great deal but that those in other home rooms make 
scarcely any use of the libraiy. The findings of the study 
were brought to the attention of pupils in the different home . 
rooms, and care was taken to present to them the advantages 
of using the library. As a result of this study a nunaber of 
home rooms held discussions regarchng th6 library and its use. 
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CHAPTER IX : THE LIBRARY IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 






pie bbr^ aituatjon in the smalJ high ^hool represente a 
smous problem. Studies indicate that the problem of pro- 
dding ^equate library fa<^tie6 has been solved by few smaU 
high ^ools. The follow^ quotation from a summary of 
mveeti^hons of libraries in small high schools reports find- 
.. mgs which are typical of such studies: ‘ 

number of bbrary boolu wu lem 200 for each of 

the 10 h^ soboola studied, exoept 1, and that the maj^ty of the booka 

w^ootmiitcdtotheneedaofthe^hoola. NotTlgle 

^ school* made use of pubho librariee 

«tte, says that though a few sohook had made airangemente by which 
pupfla “V«bt viait the town Ubrarie. in achool hours, only t^o had 

plani^ hbr^ room ahnoet without hooka, and the other a few ab^ 

*<»“» the library ^tlipment of 
rur^ l^h aohook waa but little more than half what it ahould be if 
pupila In mich aohoola were to have opportunitiea oommenaumte arith 

' Rufi'a Btudy of 6ve small high aohoola in Pennaylvania ahowa that 
^^mty foijal^ tx^dM for librariea reato almost wholly upon 

K ^ ^ oonaeeotiye mon^ 

^ “P®“* “ Ubrories. In three of the five 

numb^ of book. feD far abort of the numbei seV^p .. 
a "MtraUe minimum for such aohoob. None of the Ubrariea In the 
sch^ had attractive, wdl-lighted, or convenient quarters 

^ ““®*‘ more space to the Ubrmry 

B^on thw mojt ^te^lucatlonal surveys. ... In discuaring^ 

^ ■urveyor on hi. round. 

M tofte^tly found the Hbrary room to oondat of a 

In the wan, with the door looked. Why 
^ door ahould have been kept locked wgs something of a inyrtery 
dnoe often th e library was so small that It would noth^e been^^uS! 

ThsUtaiTtoth.8m.nHl,b8cb«S. UbrwrJoorwlM : TT-m. 
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Id numerous instances the books that were on the shelves were so old, 
worn, or ill adapted to school needs that none but an antiquarian or 
junk dealer would have had much use for them. Often there was no 
money with which to buy books. ^ . It was rare to find a trained 

librarian in the small high schogt!^ It was customary for a teacher to 
assume charge of the suF^rvision of library books and delegate the active 
work of the library to pupils. On' the whole, the libraries were not 
developing reading habits in the pupils. But this was not to be wondered 
at, since well-chosen books were so linoited. But few high schools — 
even among the mlddle-aiae ones — furnished an adequate supply of 
current magaaines and newspapera 

A recent study, entitled *‘Tbe Rural Junior High School,” published 
by the United States Bureau of Education, gives data regarding library 
facilities of 131 rural junior high schools located in 30 States. It was 
found in this study that most of the library rooms had insufficient 
floor space — 60 per cent were without tables; that alightly more than 
40 per cent of t^ librariee had fewer than 1,000 books; and that only 
26 of the 131 schools Qess than 20 per cent) had fuU-time librarians. 

Miss Lathrop concludes that — 

the library facilities of small high schools are usually inadequate as to 
quarters, books, librarians, and that the funds are insufficient to provide 
better facilities. 

Data presented in earlier pag^ of thia report similarly 
indicate that few small high schools make adequate provi- 
sion for library service. The person in charge of the library 
in the small hi^ school is usually burdened with a heavy 
teaching program;* typically she has had little, if any, 
training in library work;* and frequently ^e library is 
housed in a corridor, the principal’s office, or a classroom.* 

S. 8UaaK8TI0hT8 FOR IFiPROVEMSNT 

m 

Knowledge of library conditions in small secondary 
schools makes the following question particularly pertinent: 
What can be done to improve library service in the small 
high school? Suggestions for such improvement may be 
found by noting the nqethodaused in a group of small high 
schools which have successful library service. 

Essentially, the libraiy problem in the small hig^ school is 
occasioned by the fact that the library Berrves only a small 
group of pupils. A number of schoob in small communities 


• SmCA IV. 

• 8w Ch. IV. 
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oy tbeir libnW does much to increase funds aTsUsble for 

and in this way improTee 
library facibtiee in the small h«h school 

nat libraries in high schooU frequenUy increase Uie ai« 

toe^4r“f “ilioatod by the fact that 110 of 

the 3M schools returning the Ubraiy inquiiy form serre 
both elemenUiy- and high^hool pupils. Kschwls^ 

^!}“““* P~»*de libraiy service for elementary- 
Mh«l pupils more than do schools with laige enrellm^ 
Forty of the 53 Ubreries in schools with loZ fe^J^^^ 

spools P“P'1» as compared with 1 of the 55 

schools mth enrollments of more than 2,000. 

■ne hb^ at the Qyde (N. Y.) High School, a 4-voar 

7’“' “«>«>Ilnientof 233, servos both elemon^y- 

grMuate wito 32 semester hours of training in librarv 

^e hbnuy has 3,600 books and subscribes to 60 

^ ““Po«“We ia most oommuniti^on the 
otter Imnd H tte iibrarj servre both elomentarvTa^riiiE 
school pupils,tte board of education and the 

“ empolying a hdl-thne UblEian. 

lih^E development at Qydo a trained 

hb^an was employed to take charge of tte Bbrary She 

At the dm of tte first year in which tte library hsd^n in 

t* ^**?®** ***’•*'“ die superintendent of schools 

wTfm tts^ti?”* • ™P«rt of the UbE^Et 

work for tte year, pomting out particularly the service a 

vdTe of ®'’‘” as school^ tte 

value of 1^ aemoe to the school. He also listed other 

sOTvuto which the. librarian could give both elementary- and 
a^r^-^ool pupil, if die could devote fuU tiiMto her 
Ubi^ duties, llie results of the Ubrarian’s work to to 
first yw at the school and the definite propoeals for tiiA 
Mtenswn of library service combined to ^^^boaid of 

• f““-‘“® Ub^ri-i to their 
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The Richard Hardy Memorial High School, Richard 
City, Tenn., a junior high school with an enrollment of 80 
pupils, has a library containing 3,100 books served hy a full- 
librarian who is a college graduate and has spent one 
year studying in a library school. This library also serves 
both elementary and secondary school pupils. -Clyde 
High School and Richard Hardy Memorial High School are 
ex^ples of small high schools in vriiich a full-time trained 
librarian has been justified to the board of education, because 
the library serves not only the small group of hi^-school 
pupils but serves also the elementary-school pupils. 

libraries in small schools may increase the size of the 
groups which they serve by providing library service not 
only to school pupils but also to the public.* 

Tbe library of Ben Avon (Pa.) High School, a junior- 
senior high school with an enrollment of 240 pupils, serves 
both the community and the school. The librarian, who 
devotee her entire time to library woiic, is a college graduate 
and has spent one year in a library school. In this library 
are 6,100 books; 64 magazines^ are received regularly. 

The library of the junior-eenior high school at Caney, 
Kans., with an enrollment of 314, serves both the public and 
the school. The books in this library number 5,600; maga- 
jonee received, 62. The librarian devotes her entire time to 
library work. If the library served only the high school, it 
is probable that in neither Ben Avon nor in Caney would the 
community feel warranted in hiring a full-time librarian, in 
supplying more than, 5,000 l^ks, and in subecribing for more 
than 60 magazines. The fact that the library is serving both 
the public and the school makes it possible for the schools in 
these communities to have library fwilities quite superior 
to most schooU of their size. 

A third method by means of which the group served by the 
school library may be increased is by consolidating school , 
districts. According to this plan, one large high school 
serves a number of cdmmunitiee and takes the place of a 
corresponding number of small hi^ schools. Typical of 
consolidated schooU which supply adequate library facilities 

I IHU Crom tchoob tmkinf pMt In ibb ftndj indfawl* thal mtO hlfb toboob Om 

pubUc miM ofitfi ibAD do larfs aoboob. 8tn Cb. X, 
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Towm^p High School, NcffsyiUe, P,. This school, . junior- 
senior high school with an enroUment of 400, is locsted in 
a village of 3W ^ple. Formeriy the districts served by 

m <-fl«hools enrolling 

00 or few« pupils, none of which had adequate lihrarv 

&hMrnow’h° Manheim Township ^ 

The comty lib^ system is doing much to improve the 
hbr.^ situation in the smaU schools of a number ^8^ 
mcludi^ certam counties in California, Minnesota, New Jer’ 
»y, mid Tennmsee. Typical of the results oflrZimtv 

thft Despite ite^sL 

^ coUection of more than 4,000 books 

Additional books 

V be borrowed from the county Ubrary as they are needed 

l^es It clew that the hbraiy situation in smaU high schools 
IS ^^m hopd^^ Continued effort, to incsaS 
oi^e group syed by the Ubnmes in the smaUer high scho^ 

mU undoubtedly result in mising the standards^ LZy 
officiBDcy ID such schools. 

s. OPE,, ,E SCHOOLO 

WITH PAJtT Tl^lS LIBIURIAN8 

P^time Ubrarians me found in most small high schools 

liZsZr “ Z!f »lo»<i whZ the libZ 

are engaged in other duties, the libraries in manir 

schoob would be open for only a veiy short oerinH al • ^ 

-h mihool day . Schools wii parSnerbSf ^ 

provisions for keeping the Ubw 

™e!o.r bTTro^ent, ^ 

open when ^e hbranan is occupied with other duties L 
a pup il m chaige of the library. At Elk River, Minn , 

1971 
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the high-echool libraiy is in charge of a teacher-librarian, 
who teaches three classes a day. A pupil assistant woite in 
the library every period of the day, and during the time the 
librarian is teaching, the pupil assistant has complete charge 
of the libraiy woi^. Since the library m the RUr River 
Hi gh School is used as a study hall, a teacher is in the 
library each period of the day to check attendance and 
care for discipline. This limits the pupil asabtants* respon- 
sibilities to library woiir only. Both the principal and the 
librarian at E3k River feel that this system of keeping the 
library open is very satisfactory — all pupils have constant s 
access to the library, and the pupil assistants assume respon- 
sibility and care for their library duties very well. 

Tabl.b 40 . — Provigunu for hooping Hbrarioo open tn achocio 
with part-timo Ubrariano 

Namberof 

Proriikxi icboob * 

library in charge of pupil when librarian ia unable to be preaent. _ 77 

library in charge of teacher when librarian ia unable to be preaent. 54 

libfwy doaed when librarian ia unable to be present 35 

Teacher4ibrarian teaches a class and supervises the library at 
the same time 4 

loiil at ISS icboob iwportml hortxig pari-ltiiM Ubrartam. 

Fifty-four schools report thst teschers take charge of the 
library when the librarian is unable to be in the library, and 
in 35 schools Uie library is^osed when the librarian is 
engaged in other work. In forir schools having the library 
in a classroom, the teacher-librarian supervises the library 
and teaches a class at the same time. 

A large proportion of schools having part-time librarians 
report plans for keeping the library open when tire librarian 
is unable to be present, llus situation is an encouraging 
feature library service in small high schoolB. 
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CHAPTER X : EXTERNAL COOPERATIONS 


I. COOPERATION WITH OTHER URRARIE8 

School ^raries should not remain aloof from other K- 
braiw. school library can benefit much from the help 
of the pubhc library, and, in turn, the school library can 
assist the public library. In an attempt to ascertain the 
^nt and nature of cooperation between h:idi-BchooI 
hbranes and other libraries, persons filling out the inquiry 
fo^ of the present investigation were asked to report 

^ r!* of which their libraries cooperate with 

other libraneB. 

The cooperative devices most often reported are boirowinir 
^ks from State or other public libraries. (See Table 41 ) 
Surtem other cooperative activities are listed by the various 
schools, but none of these is mentioned more th»n ten times * 
mwt of them are reported by from one to four schools. Ten 
schools send to the public library the reading lists for various 
couiw so tlmt the public Ubrary may know what books 
are hkrfy to be used by high-school pupils. Eight schools 
have their l^ks catalogued, classified, and prepared for the 

“ significant to note that 
school hbranes controUed or partially controlled by the 

public hbrary have their books catalogued by the public 
hbr^ more frequently than do school Ubiariee controUed 

education. School libraries, the 
^^1 of wtoch is shared by the public library, have regular 
book dehye™ from the public Hbrary more often thi do 
those wto<h are controUed by the board of education, 
^ng-period loans of books are more often arranged for 
libraries m schools which cooperate with the public Hbrary in 
libr^ control than in those supervised solely by the boaid 

^ ^ instnio- 

ium m to use hbranes at the public Hbrary, and one 

scIm^ hbrary reports that the puhUc library instructs its 

pupd assmtants in the (daasification of books. 
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Tablb 41. — Method! of cooperating toith other librarUt in tehool librariee 
daseified according to the agency controlling them 


Method 


Borrow books from rablic librsry for short period of tlmo. . 

Borrow books from Bute librsry 

Bend sohool rmding lists to publio IJbrmry 

Have books catalogued and claasifled at public Hbrary 

Use regular book -delivery service frinn publio library 

Have books pupils Deed placed oo reserve sheU in public 

library 

Notify pobllo library of aaalfnxnents which may cause oae 

of their books 

Borrow books from public library for periods of time rang- 

lug from 1 semester to a year 

Use same system of claasifylug books as is used by public 

libraiy 

Depend on public library for ftctlon books 

Take pupils to public library, where they are given instrao- 

tion in how to use a library 

Appoint sohool repreeantatlves for book-of-tbe-xnonth ohib 

oonducted at public library 

Use regular book -delivery serviee county library 

Borrow books from county library for abort p^od of tlma . . 
Bend pupil assistants to public libraryi where they are 

given i^tmction in the cUsslfrcatlon of books 

Borrow books from county library for periods ranging from 

1 semester to a year 

Receive assistance from helper provided by State llbraiT.> 
Buggest to public librarian books for purchase 


Controlling agenciee 


1 » 

(322) 


57 

83 

10 

a 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 


in 

(38) 

iin 

(30) 

1 

4 

0 

0 



0 

5 



1 


2 



1 

















a 


Total 

(300) 


72 

33 

10 

8 

7 


I library controlled by board of eduoatlon. 

’ Library oontroDed by public library board or by public library board and board of 
education jointly. 

‘ * Afanoy ooDtroUlng library not glvan. 

NOTB.— The numbera in parentbeaas indicate the oomber of sohool libraries oontroUsd by 
the agency Indicated. 

Two high schools in Los Angeles appoint pupil representa- 
tives to a book-of-the-month club sponsored by the public 
library. This club, which includes representatives from the 
city’s various high schools, meets monthly at the public 
libraiy and discusses books. The purpose of the club is to 
stimulate good reading among high-school pupils. 

One librari&n repoato that the State libraiy assists her by 
sending an as^tant tb help her with problems. At West 
Allis, Wis., the public library invites the high-school librarian 
to suggest books to be ordered. It is reported that this 
cooperation has done much to provide the public library with 
a collection of books valuable to high-school pupils and has 
encouraged high-school pupils to use the public library. 
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’T”^ coo^mtion with other libreries point out no 

Xi^h” * t® “se by school Ubnries 

at loaat in part, by tho pubUc Ubmry 
&me dencos are, however, more likely to be used il^o 
pubhe hbrery has a share in the control of the school libiary. 

i. PUBLIC USE OF SCHOOL LIBRAJUES 

The genor^ public uses tho high-school library in approxi- 
maWy one-third of tho schools which report whether or not 
fwple from outside of a^ool use their libraries. (See Table 
42.) More than two-thirds of- tho libraries in schooU with 
e^Uments of 300 or fewer are used by the public, whereas 

snrolling more 

thM 300 pupiU permit the pubUc to use their Ubrari^ SmaU 

niral districts whore the 
(scililies in the com- 
^“T“?“““““‘“™'‘^“<*«“!*>oolUbraiyBhould 

pubrlrCs ^ ‘'■e 

Table 42.— fitlenl of uoe of achool libraries by ihe public 


Kiirollm«Dt 


Um 

100 or 
fewer 

101-300 

301-730 

78I-Z.O00 

More 

i| thiio 
3,000 
(83) 

1 Total 


(48) 

m 

(83) 

(113) 

(S44) 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Pnblio tiJM nbool Ubrarv 

id 



lA 





PabMo doM not om Mboo] ilbi^ 

14 

i8 

Of 

30 

47 


3 

130 



97 


40 

8M 


Not*. Thi namban in ptrentbMs Lndioau Um number at fchanis in *kI I 
OBM coop. Which todlcud wheth* cr not tho publk ^ *“"*"• 

In 93 Of the 126 schools m which the pubUc is permitted to 
^ the hbi^ people outaide the school population aw^en 

access to the hbraiy at aU times. Twenty-five schools re^rt 

however, that ^e puhUc may use the Ubraiy outaide school 
hours only, wd m six schools tho pubUc uses the Ubraiy on 
certamN^venings of the week when it is kept open for this 

POTmitUng the pubUc to use the school Ubrarv causes a^ 
number of problems. Thirty-four schools report a difficulty 
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because people from oulaide the school borrow books needed 
by pupfls. Reports from 33 schools indicate that the problem 
of book selection is made more difficult if a library serves 
both the school and the general pubUc, for books which adults 
want are often wboUy unsuited to the needs of high-school 
pupils. The fact that when they come to th« library people 
from outside of school disturb the pupils is mentioned as a 
problem in 18 schools, and four reports state that those from 
outside the school frequently abuse the books. 

Not <mly do reports indicate problems in connection with 
having the public use scUool libraries, but they also list a 
number of devices which are helpful in meeting these [wob- 
lemS. (See Table 43.) Most frequently mentioned as a 
device is the fact that no book is purchased which is not 
appropriate for the pupils. This seems to indicate that the 
attitude of many school libraries is that the public may 
uap the books bought for the pupils of the school, but that 
the school will not buy library bcmks especially for those not 
enrolled in the school. In 23 schools admission of the public 
onfy outside school hours is reported as a helpful device. 
The libraries of 20 schools keep books for pu|nla separate 
from those for adults. Rve libraries do not permit all books 
to circulate to the public; the books most needed by pupib 
are reserved fw scho<d use only. 

Tablb 43 . — HMjiful daiem reported bp tekooU permiUing the jnMic 

to uee their libraries 


Inappropriate hooka not purehaaed 121 

Public admitted only after school ^ 23 

Books for adults kepi separate 20 

Adults not permitted to use Ixmks in pupib’ seetiou. 5 


* Uita ws for IM tdteole pmltttiis Um pabile to om Uair UbnriHL 
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CHAPTER XI : SUMMARY, SIGNIFICANCE, AND 
UNSOLVED PROBLEMS • 

/. SUMMASy 

1. Ubnmans, teacher-Ubnuriana, and principals agree that 
the two most important functions of the secondary-echool 
bbriiy are (o) to enrich the curriculum and (b) to provide 
for worthy use of leisure time. 

2. Inadequat<i facilities and inadequate staff are the diffi- 

culbre most oft^ reported by the high-echool libraries taking 
part m this study. 

classification is the 
claasiiying books dominantly used in secondary, 
school librari66« ^ 

4. In pnctknUy «U higiMKhool Ubraries twchen u. 
encouraged to suggest books to be ordered. 

5. The reacts of this investigation and of previous studies 
agree in u^cating the praotioe in many high schools of 
employing teachers without library training, to thMs 
toacl^ full-time teaching loads, and in addition toi^ them 
to take charge of the school librari^ 

6. ^pU ^tanla^ being used in most high-school 

^ activities 

7 ^schools ure various precedures for adrnitti^ 

thev hbmes. A number of schools report successful use 

^ go to the Ubraiy fteeK 

without hav^ their attendance checked at any time. 

8. Meet Ubrarians ^ not approve of having the library 

combined. Principals, however, look 
favor on the rombination plan. A stii^ of the use made of .J 
indicates that these materials are usedmore 
in schools having libiaryHrtii4y halls than in schools whose 
libranes are separate. »«««» wnoee 

9. Regular rnstruotion in the use of Irooks and of fibrariM 

1ST *v cf the schools taking 

part in ^ study. Studies of high-school Kbiaries^e 

typical of those of the Nation than those included in this 
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investigation indicate that instruction in the use of books is 
given in less than one-third of the high schools. 

10. Many high-school libraries do not keep records of cir- 
culation. In those libraries which do record data concerning 
circulation there is great difference in the methods of keeping 
these data and also in the data which are kept. 

11. Junior high school pupils use the school libraiy for 
pleasure reading more than do senior high school pupils. 
Senior high school pupils, however, make more use of the 
school library in connection with their school work than do 
pupils in junior high school. 

12. The classroom libraiy, the departmental library, the 
circulation of books to the classroom for short periods of 
time, and the sending of pupils to the library during class 
periods are representative of the means by which the library 
is beiQ^glldapted to the newer methods of classroom procedure. 

13. High-school librarians report the use of many devices 
for encouraging recreational reading, for interesting teachers 
in the library, and for encouraging the use of the library in 
the preparation of school work. 

14. High-s<^ool librarians state that teachers can do much «• 
to improve libraiy service by giving early notice of library 
materials which they or their pupils will need. 

1 5. A num her of high-school libraries receive cooperation and 
help from city libraries,, county libraries, and State libraries. 

16. Persons from outside the school are more often per- 
mitted to use the libraries in small high schools than in 
laiger ones. 

17. The small high school is a particularly difficult situ- 
ation in which to develop satisfactory library service. TTie 
use of the high-school library by the public, ^he use of the 
high-echool library by elementary-school pupils, the devel- 
opment of county library systems, and the consolidatibn of 
school districts are methods which have been reported as 
successful in increasing the size of the group which the 
library in the small high school serves. 

#. PRJ^mCKS TO CONSIDER IN EFFORTS TO IMPROVE 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

Study of the materials gathered during this survey of out- 
standing-secondary -school libraries gives emphasis to library 
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facilities found in many schools and to a number of prac- 
tices and activities carried on in high-school libraries. Jn the 
following pages are listed certain of these faciUties and prac- 
tices which may well be given careful consideration by the 
principal or librarian who wishes to undertake a program for 
th© improvomont of 8chool library service. 

The library stajff. (1) Many schools have full-time libra- 
rians who are college graduates and have also had profes- 
sional training in library science. Most of the smaller 
schools, however, employ teacher-Ubrarians. In a number 
of these schools the teacher-librarians have had library train- 
ing and are given teaching loads so reduced that they may 
devote a major portion of their time to library work. 

(2) More than three-fourths of the schools have pupil 
libraiy assistants. Several librarians state that pupil assist- 
ants are selected with care and are given adequate training 
in the duties which they are io perform. Reports indicate 
that pupil assistants engage in a wide range of activities. 

lAbrary JacUiiies.—{l) Among the library rooms reported 
by various Schools are the following: Reading rooms, work- 
rwms, conference rooms, library classrooms, and rooms ^ 
visual education. In a few schools teachers’ refdhig rooms 
adjoin the library, thus giving teachers ready access to the 
library during their vacant periods. 

(2) Equipment in the libraries cooperating in this investi- 
gation includes not only charging desks, catalogue cases, and 
other equipment necessary for carrying on routine work of the 
hbra^ but alro many items of value in encouraging reading 
and in extending the^hereof the library’sinfluence. Among 
such items of eauipnftnt are the following: Bulletin boards, 
display oases, lifagazine-displiyr racks, files of pictures and 
pamphlets, files of lantern slides, trans-lux machines, phono- 
graphs, and cabinets of phonograph records. 

(3) Adequate collections of well-selected books and maga- 
zines are found in a considerable number of school libraries. 
Most librarians report that suggestions from teachers are 
helpful in selecting books wWcJi will be of maximum use. 

Library practices.— {\) A number of schools have systems 
of admitting pupils to the Ubraiy which reduce admission 
routine to a minimum for pupils, teachers, and librarians. 
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Many schools use methods of admission which make un- 
necessary the use of library permits, and a few schools have 
pone so far as to give pupils complete freedom with regard to 
going to and from the library, no attendance being recorded 
cither in the library or in the study hall. 

(2) Reports from thif schools studied reveal a divergence 
of opinion regarding the combination library-study hall. 
Data gathered during the survey indicate that pupils in 
schools having library -study halls make greater use of library 
materials than do pupils in schools with separate libraries. 
The evidence indicates that if the library puiposes to en- 
courage the use of its materials the combination plan achieves 
this aim better than separation. Objections to the library- 
study hall con not, however, be ignored. A number of 
schools report making efforts to remove the basis for object- 
ing to the combination plan. In four schools, for example, 
teachers are assigned to the library for each period of the 
school day. It is the duty of these teachers to care for 
attendance routine and for any disciplinary problem which 
may arise, thus leaving the librarian entirely free for pro- 
fessional work. 

(3) librarians report various methods of adapting the 
library to the newer methods of classroom teaching which 
make it necessary for pupils to use library books duHng 
class periods. Representative of the methods used are the 
following; (a) Establish classroom libraries; {b) lend books 
to classrooms for various periods of time; (c) establish depart- 
mental libraries to aid teachers in conducting supervised 
study ; {d) permit pupils individually or in groups to come to 
library during class p>eriods; («) have classes meet in library. 

(4) In three libraries magazines are collected and set aside 

for clipping by pupils who wish pictures for booklets they 
are making. . , ‘ 

(5) Many librarians are m^ing efforts to encourage 
teachers to^use the library.* FVequently used and much 
Bppreriated by teacher devices which aim to inform 
them regarding the resources of the library — library news 
bulletins, library news notes in the principal’s bulletin, book 
exhibits at faculty meetings, exhibits of new books in the 
teachers’ reading room, talks by the librarian at faculty 
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meetings, discussion of library problems during an entire 
faculty meetmg, and teas for teachers held in the library. 

(6) A large number of devices are reported for encouraging 
recreational reading. Methods most often u^ are book 
exhibits, posting book jackets, and advertising books by 
means of posters. 

(7) A junior high school librarian reports sponsoring a 
book club composed of seventh-grade pupils with the lowest 
scores on the Stanford achievement test. Lists of interesting 
books suited to the abilities of these pupils are compiled, 
and succ^ful efforts are made to introduce these pupils to 
books which* they enjoy leading. 

(8) Librarians repiort three types of activities in encourag- 
ing pupils to use library materials in preparing their school 
work: First, librarians become familiar with what is taught 
in various courses; second, they inform teachers and pupils 
reprding materials available relating to their courses; and, 
third, they make library bcmks readily available to pupils 
and teachers. 

(9) A few librarians report making research studies in 
attacking local Problems. Such studies as are reported 
may not in all cases be valid from a scientific point of view. 
They do, however, represent an effort to improve conditions 
or -to me^ure changes which are taking place. Among 
the investigations made by librarians are the following: 
(a) A survey of what pupils read and of what they like to 
read; (6) a study ;of the number of pupils sent to the library 
by various teachers during a period of one week; (c) a library 
census which identified pupils borrowing library books and 
those not using library materials; (rf) a study of book cards 
to determine what books are not being used; (<) a study 
of the library attendance of pupils in various home rooms; 
(J) a study of the number of books lost before and after 
pupils have been required to check at the door of the library 
brief cases and books not belonging to the library; {g) an 
investigation of the circulation statistics and library attend- 
ance data before and after the introduction of a new 
me^od of classroom teaching in the school; (4) an ex- 
periment^ use of the classroom library to determine 
whether it fits into the educational program of the school 
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and to try out various methods of administering books in 
the classroom. 

(10) A large proportion of the schools studied provide 
instruction in the use of the library. In most schools this 
instruction b given as a unit in a regular course, but in a 
number of schools library instruction is provided in a sepa- 
rate course which is required of all pupils. 

(11) A number of schools in small communities have 
discovered that enlarging the size of the- group served by 
their libraries makes it possible to receive better support 
for the school library and in this way improves library facil- 
ities in the small high school. Among the plans reported 
for increasing the size of the group served by the library 
are the following: (a) The high-6chcK>l library serves the pupils 
of both the high school and the elementary school, and (b) 
the high-school library serves also as a public library. 

(12) A number of schools ..with teacher-hbraiians have 
pupils or teachers in charge of the library while the librarian 
is engaged in other duties. 

(13) A considerable number of high-school librarians 
report taking advantage of the borrowing privileges granted 
school libraries by State libraries, by county libraries, and 
by local public libraries. 

J. HBC0MMKNDAT10\S FOR FVRTHER STUDY 

School library problems are much discussed in educational 
and library periodicals. An examination of the literature 
reveals, however, that few research studies have been made 
in attempting to throw light on the vital issues of school 
library administration. Objective investigations of several 
pressing problems would undoubtedly make important 
contributions to the school library movement. A number 
of studies of this type are suggested. 

(1) Many and various in character are the library stand- 
ards which have been set up by States and by other school- 
accrediting bodies. No compilation of standards has as 
yet proved completely satisfactory; no set of standards has 
been developed on the basis of scientific evidence regarding 
the library requirements of schools; and in no case has a 
statement of standards been announced which adequately 
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reco^z^ the qualitative as well as the quantitative aspects 
of school library eerrico. The probllbi is one which demands 
both extensive and intensive study. 

(2) Extensive studies are necessary to determine the effect 
of the newer methods of classroom teaching on the use of 
the s^ndaiy-school library, and particularly important are 
e^nmental investigations of procedures for adapting Uie 
horary to the newer methods of classroom teaching 

(3) Many interesting devick and activities are reported 
by high-school librarians, but no one knows the actual effect 
of these devices or activities upon the use of Ubrary materials 
or upon the reading habits of the pupils. A series of studies 
to appraise various methods of encouraging recreational 

\ reading would perform a genuine service in helping to de- 
termine what devices to 'use and which to discard. For 
example, what mfluence do««.^he regularly scheduled free 
reading period have on pupils’ recreational reading habits? 

(4) Much discussed is the problem of the relation of the 

, library to the study haU. Data reported in the present study 
indicate that the combination library-study hall encourages 
the use of libr^ materials. Continued study needs, how- 
evei;^ be made of this problem. In such investigations as 
are carried on consdderatioii must be given to the objections 

which many librarians are raising to the library-study hall 
plan. 

(5) Little cooperation is reported between school and pub- 
hc hbraries. Few ^-school hbrarians report receiving 
a^tance from public libraries, and even fewer secondary- 
school Ubrarians report performing activities to assist pubii<^ 
hbranes. The problem of the relations of the school library to 
the public library demands extended investigation in order 
te determine the respective functions of these two types of 
libraries and in order to set up programs for effective cooper- 
ation between school and public libraries. The problem is 
one which might weU be investigated by a committee of 
school and of puUic librarians. 

(6) The problem of book selection in the high-school 
libr^ needs further investigation. How can the book col- 
lecUon m a high-school library be evaluated? What criteria 
should be adopted in selecting books to be ordered? 
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(7) The entire problem of instnictioD in the use of books 
and of libraries demands investigation. Can the valup of such 
instruction be objectively demonstrated? What should be 
included in a course in library instruction? In what grades 
of the school ought the various unite of instruction h^gpven? 
Who should give the instruction, librarians or teachers? 
These questions must be given the same careful study that is 
being given other branches of the school curriculum. 

(8) Throughout the country the relation of teachers to the 
library is receiving much attention. If teachers are not led 
to make effective use of library materials, the school library 
can at best achieve only a small measure of success. Most 
librarians are making conscious efforts to encourage teacher 
use of the library, and in many schools effective programs ©f 
teacher-library cooperation have been set up. In general, 
such difficulties as are reported appear to center around the 
fact that teachers fail to realize the resources of the library. 
This situation is, it would seem, one which must be attacked 
during the college days of teachers in tr aining . A much-needed 


insti- 


tutions are making and can make for instructing their students, 
first, in the use of libraries, and, second, in the use of library 
materials as an aid to teaching in the secondary school. 

(9) The problem of the training of secondary^hool 
librarians requires careful investigation. Should the librarian 
be trained as a teacher? If so, what courses in the field of 
education ought she to pursue? 

(10) This investigation succeeded in bringing to light a 
number of devices and procedures reported to be success- 
fully_ji 0 ed in outstanding secondary-school libraries. The 
sources of such devices are far from exhausted. Continued 
study of outstanding practices on a much more inclusive basis 
than was possible in this survey would undoubtedly succeed 
in bringing together numerous additional ideas of value alike 
to school librarians, teachers, and administrators. Such 
studies should make real contributions to the further improve- 
ment of the secondary-school library. 



